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THE KESTON FOREIGN BIRD FARM COMES 
OF AGE 
By Epwarp Boosey 
Continued from page 75 


The following year, 1933, produced another glorious summer with 
long hot days and a wonderful sunshine record, and during the season 
the following species reared young at the farm. 

Parrakeets : Browns, Rosellas, Stanleys, Barrabands, ‘Turquoisines, 
Bourkes, Blue-wings, Elegants, Manycolours, Ringnecks, Redrumps, 
and Hooded x Redrump hybrids. Also Budgerigars, Cockatiels, and 
Swainsons Lorikeets. 

Lovebirds : Black-cheeked, Nyassa, Fischers, and Peach-faced. 

Finches : Gouldian, Zebra, Red-headed Parrot, Long-tailed Grass, 
Heck’s Grass, Ruficauda, Cherry, Bicheno. Also Silverbills, Bengalese, 
and Diamond Doves. 

Among the Broadtails Stanleys and Rosellas did well, but our old 
pair of Browns were a disappointment, not entirely through any fault 
of their own. It is true they hatched and reared only two in their 
first nest, the remaining three eggs containing young dead in the shell, 
but they afterwards had a second brood all of which died in the nest 
when about a week old. As they were always such model parents, 
I cannot help thinking that this may have been caused by a pro- 
longed thunderstorm of almost tropical violence, in the course of which 
there was a terrific simultaneous flash and explosion, and our house 
narrowly escaped being struck by lightning. It was after this storm 
that the young Browns were found to have died in the nest. 

Barrabands again did well, as did Manycolours, two pairs of which 
alone reared ten young ones between them. 

Having become rather tired of the extremely beautiful Hooded 
Parrakeets’ maddening habit of moulting hard all the summer, and 
coming into breeding condition in the autumn, I decided to see if the 
hen could be tricked into going to nest at the proper time of year, 
and my plan proved unexpectedly successful. 

In the early Spring, before she had started to mouit, I mated the 
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hen Hooded to a cock Redrump who, unlike his new wife, considered 
the Spring the proper time of year to breed. 

When the hen Hooded refused to take the slightest interest in a 
particularly seductive nesting site in the form of a natural hollow log, 
the cock Redrump, much to her consternation, decided it was time 
to start chivvying her about a bit, and she obviously thought that she 
was mated to a lunatic. However, he persisted in his strange desire 
to breed in the Spring, pursuing her tirelessly from end to end of the 
aviary until finally she took refuge in the nesting log. lowever, if 
she cherished any hopes of being permitted to indulge in a nice quiet 
moult inside the log, both her hopes and her privacy were rudely 
shattered, for if the cock Redrump suspected her of idling her time 
away while out of his sight, he hurried into the log and routed her out 
afterwards chasing her about again until she went back again and 
showed some sign of taking her duties seriously. 

In the end his persistence (and I had specially chosen him for this 
quality) was rewarded, and four eggs were laid, three of which were 
duly hatched and reared. All three were fine specimens, and turned 
out to be cocks, being in appearance exactly what one would expect 
this cross to look like. We sold these young hybrids, and I believe 
they frequently appeared on the show bench. 

The following Spring I allowed the cock to do his usual chivvying 
and chasing until he had at last induced the hen to enter the nesting 
log, whereupon I removed the cock Redrump, replacing him by the 
hen’s original Hooded husband. They showed every sign of pleasure 
at being together again, and the result was a very nice brood of young 
Hooded which were among the very few ever to be bred in this 
country, and I think quite the first aviary-bred specimens ever to 
leave the nest at the proper time of year. 

The chief difficulty, of course, was the exact timing, for I was very 
much afraid I might leave the cock Redrump in the aviary just too 
long, so that the hen Hooded would have already been fertilized by 
him before the return of her proper mate. 

Ringnecks and Cockatiels were bred, and of the Grass Parrakeets, 
lurquoisines, Bourkes, Blue-wings, and Elegants were successfully 
reared. ‘Turquoisines and Elegants, however, were only moderately 
successful, but, on the other hand, nine voung Bourkes were reared by 
two pairs, and the same number by a single pair of Blue-wings. 

During the season we obtained our first true pair of Golden-mantled 
Rosellas, and also-—-too late to breed—two pairs of birds of outstanding 
interest, namely Yellow-fronted New Zealand Parrakeets and Splendid 
Grass Parrakeets in each case loaned to the farm for breeding purposes 
by the then Lord Tavistock. Both were extreme rarities, which had 
not been seen in European aviaries for upwards of thirty years. 

Yellow-fronted New Zealands I had never seen before, though, as it 
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happened, I had already seen Splendids, as a pair had been presented 
to H.M. King George V, from Australia, and on arrival were looked 
after for him by Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, who asked me to go over to 
Royal Lodge, Windsor Great Park, where she then lived, to advise 
as to their housing and treatment. I shall always remember, as one 
of the major avicultural thrills of my life, the moment when Mrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh took me up to the large flight cage in which they 
were housed, and I first beheld a pair of the fabulous Splendid Grass 
Parrakeets in the flesh ! 

Malabar Parrakeets did not breed, the cock being newly imported 
and unable to fly, and pairs of Yellow-rumps, Pennants, and Crimson- 
wings were all too young to breed. 

It may be of interest to note here that we never bred Pennants, and 
finally gave up keeping them altogether because of their exasperating 
habit of promptly biting off their own tails as soon as they had grown 
them again after the moult. Curiously enough, exactly the same 
thing happened with a pair I had had years before at my old home, 
which is not far from the farm, and one or two of our customers told 
us that they had experienced the same trouble with Pennants. 

One might have expected the very hot summer to produce unusually 
good breeding results among the Finches, but this unfortunately was 
not the case, and the numbers reared were in almost every case below 
our usual average. 

We noticed that on the more stiflingly hot days the sitting hens were 
inclined to come off their eggs for long periods, and one could hardly 
blame them, because the sunbaked southern slope on which their 
aviaries were situated could be—in those days, when we really did 
have proper Summers—almost unbearably hot. Some hens, however, 
seemed to stay off much too long, which was doubtless the cause of 
the many addled eggs. 

Bichenos did fairly well, and quite a number were reared. ‘There 
are two distinct races of this very charming little miniature rather 
owl-like Finch, one with a black and the other with a white rump, 
known respectively as the Double-banded Finch and the Ringed 
Finch, and it is interesting to note that a brood of ** hybrids ”’ reared 
here between the two races all had white rumps. 

Young Bichenos when they first leave the nest are probably easier 


to sex than they are later on, as, although they are mainly grey, young 
cocks usually have a faint but perceptible suggestion of a black band 
across the breast. 


Even Zebra Finches did only moderately well, their average 
dropping to five young per pair, and Hecks and Long-tailed Grass- 
finches decided to give the summer a miss, nesting in Spring and 
again in the Autumn. Fortunately the latter was unusually mild, 
enabling the parents successfully to rear their late broods. 
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For various reasons, Ruficaudas did badly. ‘Two of our best breeding 
hens died in the Spring, and two others laid but refused to sit, and in 
the end the only young reared were from eggs foster-parented under 
Bengalese. 

Cherry Finches did worst of all, and what with the small number of 
young ones reared, and the previously noted tendency of adults to 
die suddenly, our stock was much reduced. 

A fair number of young Bengalese and Diamond Doves were reared. 

Four pairs of Red-headed Parrot Finches reached the farm in June, 
having been kindly brought over for us by a friend who had visited 
their remote native island of New Caledonia. Three of the pairs at 
once started to moult, but the fourth went to nest almost as soon as 
they were given an aviary to themselves, laying first a clutch of 
unfertile eggs. These were removed, and they immediately laid 
again, this time rearing four young ones, which left the nest in 
September. The parents ate quantities of seed, flowering grass, and 
millet sprays, and also mealworms. ‘The latter have to be very care- 
fully rationed to those Finches that will take them when breeding, 
as they seem to be a very rich food, and if too many are supplied in 
the early stages, the parents become over-stimulated and throw their 
young ones out of the nest in their desire to breed again. The number 
given daily should be very gradually and systematically increased as 
the brood matures. 

This pair of Parrot Finches chose to nest in a Budgerigar box, but 
some pairs have the tiresome habit of ignoring the inside of the box 
and building abortive nests on top of it. We found the only way to 
overcome this was to give them specially made boxes with such steeply 


shelving lids that any nesting material placed on top promptly dropped 


off, and they eventually grew tired of this and nested inside the box 
instead. 

Young Red-headed Parrot Finches are very unlike their brightly 
coloured parents, being sombre little dark green birds with faint 
tinges of red on the forehead and tail. At this stage the upper mandible 
is black and the lower one straw-coloured. 

I always think they are about the most vivacious of all Finches, 
being indeed hardly ever still for a moment but, while lethargic birds 
are certainly dull, this perpetual motion also has its drawbacks, for 
in an aviary of any size it is next to impossible ever to have a proper 
look at these Parrot Finches. 

Of all our Finches, Gouldians did best this year, the high spot being 
the rearing of thirteen youngsters by two pairs, and this in spite of the 
fact that the parents as usual refused to go to nest until late in the 
Summer. Of these, five were reared by one pair, the remaining 
eight all being fully reared by the other pair in a single nest! They 
were given a lamp in the shelter, and although they were not fledged 
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until November, twelve of the thirteen were excellent young ones, 
the remaining one (the only runty specimen in the brood of eight) 
dying about a week after it left the nest. 

We tried Lovebirds in a new type of aviary, which proved unsuit- 
able for Peachfaces, but a number of Blackcheeks, Nyassas, and 
Fischers were reared. 

Among the thousands of Budgerigars of an ever increasing variety 
of colours bred annuaily at the farm, my partner had been con- 
centrating on establishing and maintaining a really buttercup yellow 
strain of yellows, instead of the greenish yellow birds which were at 
that time only too common. Mr. Seth-Smith, I remember, was 
particularly struck by these birds when he visited the farm, and 
gave them special mention in the September number of the Magazine, 
and during this season a number of young ones were reared from the 
small original stock and were of equal richness and purity of colour 
as their parents. 

The two breeding results of outstanding interest during the following 
season of 1934 were of Yellow-fronted New Zealand and Splendid 
Grass Parrakeets, and the parents, and, if I remember rightly, the 
young ones as well, were seen by Monsieur Delacour, Mr. Ezra, 
Dr. Hopkinson, and Mr. Seth-Smith, when they paid a visit to the 
farm partly to see these very rare Parrakeets. 

The Splendids in particular were plagued with the usual vicissitudes 
that are visited upon one’s rarest and most cherished birds. 

The pair arrived the previous Autumn, and spent the Winter in an 
aviary with a heated shelter. The following Spring they soon went to 
nest, and seven eggs were laid. When the hen had been sitting for 
about ten days, however, the wings and feet of the cock suddenly 
became completely paralysed, and, although he eventually recovered, 
we were confronted with the immediate problem of what do do with 
the seven eggs, as if all or even most of them hatched it seemed unlikely 
that the hen would rear them single-handed. Eventually we decided 
to take them away, and they were distributed between a hen Bourkes 
and a hen Turquoisine, both of which had fortunately started to sit 
about the same time as the Splendid. 

All seven eggs hatched, but it seemed just too good to be true that 
they should all be successfully reared, and so it proved. 

Disaster first overtook those under the Bourkes, whose nesting log 
split from end to end, hurling the almost newly hatched young Splendids 
to the ground where, of course—the tragedy conveniently taking place 
at night—they all perished. Needless to say several other logs, 


incidentally all cut from the same hollow tree trunk, but containing 
less precious broods, remained intact. 
i 


Then it was the Turquoisine’s turn. Just as the hen had ceased to 
brood the young ones at night there came a sudden Buchan’s cold 
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spell, and for several days the weather was arctic, killing all but two 
of the young Splendids, both of which were eventually fully reared 
and fine youngsters. In the end, of the seven young Splendids hatched, 
three were reared, the third by a pair of Nyassa Lovebirds, which had 
been given an egg mistakenly supposed to be one of the Bourkes’, but 
which turned out to be a Splendid’s ! 

Meanwhile the cock Splendid had recovered, and been returned 
to his mate, who again went to nest, a nice brood of young ones being 
hatched at the beginning of August. All went well to begin with, and 
then all but two of the young ones died in the nest, but. the two 
survivors were successfully reared. 

The final result, therefore, was not so black as at first seemed 
probable, as we started the season with two Splendids, and ended 
it with seven. After that, until the war broke out, we maintained 
a fine breeding stock of this most beautiful of the Grass Parrakeets, 
and in 1939 we had, as far as I can remember, either five or six breeding 
pairs, 


To be continued 


COLOUR PREFERENCES OF BIRDS 
By A. H. Scort 


There is, presumably, a reason for everything. It is fairly evident, 
for instance, that if most birds and animals have turned brown, from 
whatever colour they originally were, it is for the same reason that 
most soldiers have turned brown, to the sorrow of nursemaids and 
others, after glittering for centuries in scarlet, or green and gold. 
But why is it that some birds have remained or become gloriously 
conspicuous, in flat defiance of the great principle of Safety First ? 
If there were not some other cause at work, all creatures would be 
brown (except in snow-bound regions), or, in some cases, green. 
It is really a little too simple to explain everything on the basis of the 
survival of the fittest, and there must be in nature an impulse towards 
beauty, however it may have originated ; for beauty has no survival 
value, and is sometimes a handicap. “ II faut souffrir pour etre belle ”’ ; 
crests, wattles, tufts, and all such departures from streamlined utility 
garments do but give a tooth- or claw-hold to the enemy. 

The science of genetics has progressed for fifty years by leaps and 
bounds, and we now learn that there are genes whose special function 
it is to Cause variations ; but when the mechanics of heredity have 
been demonstrated to the last detail we shall be no nearer to under- 
standing why the myriad inhabitants of the earth strive after beauty, 
or, if you prefer it, have produced variations of which beauty has 
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usually been the result. This matter being too profound for the 
present writer, and, perhaps, for the present reader, I will merely 
give some account of the reactions which I have observed in birds 
when confronted with mates of an abnormal colour or appearance. 
Apart from the matter of choosing a partner, however, I may mention 
in passing that nesting Sparrows will pick all the white feathers from 
a mixed bundle before touching the dark ones. ‘They will also 
collect strips of white paper—or tear up white sheets—in preference 
to brown. For this there may be a practical reason. When we have 
a very dark room we paper it with white, and at once every corner is 
visible. Sparrows have a dark nest and must, when feeding their 
young, sometimes block most of the entrance with their bodies, though 
I notice that they usually go right in, and then stand sideways during 
the first few days after hatching. Whether their great discovery was 
made by luck or cunning may perhaps some day be more certainly 
demonstrated. 

As Sparrows collect white feathers so assiduously, I thought that a 
young female completely covered with them should excite at once the 
greatest enthusiasm. But such was not the case. ‘There was never any 
indication that albinism or any other abnormality of colour, caused 
either attraction or repulsion ; and this remained true whether it 
were the cock or the hen that was unconventional in appearance. 
The “ sports ” included Blackbirds, Thrushes, Starlings, Chaffinches, 
Redstarts, Robins, Whitethroats, Goldfinches, Bullfinches, and a 
great number of Sparrows and Greenfinches. 

First came the Robins, about thirty years ago. They were 
guaranteed to be an albino pair, and as I did not then know that all 
wild albinos are hens, I was surprised when they both built and laid 
in the same aviary. The only cause for surprise is that they never 
quarrelled. However, I happened to hear at that time of a young 
Robin, bred in an aviary, which at the age of a few months, set to 
work and killed both its parents and all its brothers and sisters. Such 
a charming picture for a Christmas card! ‘‘ A Robin in a cage,” 
according to Blake, “* puts all heaven in a rage,’ but the fury of the 
angels can be no greater than that of the Robin if any other bird 
is allowed to enter his private abode, of which, in fact, he is as proud 
as a gipsy in a Council house. No more unsuitable bird could easily 
be found for breeding experiments. 


My albino Whitethroat was dangerously tame, and unfortunately 
was trodden on before she had time to breed, while the Redstart 
hen did nothing for two seasons, and then died. I attributed the 
failure, at the time, to lack of vigour. There was no difficulty at all 
about breeding the other species mentioned, and it seemed permissible 
to assert that birds are not sexually interested in colour, so that the 
Peacock must dress up to please himself, or to glorify his Creator. 
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This last season, however, my opinion was a little shaken, for I was 
unable to get any hen Bullfinch to accept a most beautiful cock which 
rejoiced in a pink head, neck, and breast, white wings and tail, and a 
pale lavender body. ‘This bird was uncommonly virile and enter- 
prising, insensitive to snubs, and to the human eye most attractive. 
Yet six hens in turn, from March to July, refused firmly his most 
assiduous attentions, and the seventh merely encouraged him to feed 
her, but allowed no liberties. He endured with patience a white 
marriage which lasted long enough for the hen to build two nests 
and lay ten infertile eggs, keeping close to her and feeding her 
frequently, though she remained inflexible to the end. 

This cock is spending the winter in a large cage with two new 
hens bred last spring. If they in turn refuse his attentions, I propose to 
dye his feathers, so that he may, as far as possible, look like an ordinary 
Bullfinch. If he is then accepted, it will be fairly strong evidence 
that to some birds at least, colour is important. It is noticeable, that 
in all the species which mated quite freely with strange partners there 
is normally little or no difference of colour between the sexes. 
Chaffinches must be excluded from the argument, for in fact there 
were many failures, though of little significance, since they occurred 
with normal as well as with abnormal mates. A _blue-breasted 
Japanese cock Bullfinch mated, in isolation, with an ordinary British 
hen, and a cinnamon hen with a normal cock. As hen Bullfinches 
have produced hybrids with Canaries and with various Finches, 
one might think that they care neither for colour nor shape ; but the 
sexual instinct when frustrated leads to far greater aberrations than 
these. I have a completely tame and strangely devoted cock Sparrow 
which courts me in the breeding season with all the usual excited 
display and finally goes through the copulative process against the 
palm of my hand. Similar occurrences have been recorded. The 
significance of the cases mentioned before lies in the fact that often 
there was a free choice between plain and coloured, and sometimes 
in a large aviary there were as many as six pairs of Sparrows or 
Greenfinches, some being ordinary, and some so extraordinary that 
often people familiar with birds could not guess to what species they 
belonged. 

Some birds are very ‘ choosey *’, and this may explain many failures 
with single pairs. The Mexican Hooded Siskin has not been easily 
bred in this country, but I understand that a Swedish colleague was 
highly successful with them because he placed a number in a large 


aviary and parted them in early spring after noting their preferences. 

We cannot expect to discover the cause of these preferences. A 
Sparrow of nondescript colour, with a ragged tail and only one leg, 
competing with others in a large aviary found a husband without 
difficulty. Mammals also have their preferences and the attraction 
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may well be based on character and temperament to a considerable 
degree, but throughout Nature physical attraction has probably 
‘““ something to do with”’ chemistry, which some day will reveal its 
secrets. 


RESULTS OF THE ORNAMENTAL PHEASANT 
CENSUS, 1949 
By Georce A. J. WEAVER 


There has been a very satisfactory increase of 50 per cent in the 
Pheasant, Peafowl, and Junglefowl population of this country since 
the 1947 count, roughly 1,800 birds comprising thirty-five species 
being recorded as against the previous figure of 1,200 birds of thirty- 
three species, and although there have been considerable fluctuations 
with certain species it can be seen that there is a genuine attempt 
by fanciers to build up stocks. A few of the rare species have declined 
in numbers or vanished entirely, those lost to us including the remaining 
examples of Copper, Blyth’s Tragopan, Bulwer’s, Malayan Argus, 
and all but two Palawan Peacock Pheasants. Five additional species 
have come to light; a pair of Malayan Crestless Firebacks, six 
Sonnerat’s and two Javan Junglefowl, seven Cheer, and six Koklass 
Pheasants, but perhaps the most important news to date is the arrival 
from Calcutta of twenty-one Impeyan and three Nepal Kaleege 
(this consignment also included the Cheer and Koklass). These 
birds are on deposit at the London Zoo and it is to be hoped that some 
at least will find their way to our major breeding establishments 
where the fresh blood will be invaluable for rearing strong healthy 
chicks. Of the less common kinds it is pleasing to report that the 
Reeves’ and Swinhoe’s have doubled their numbers and the familiar 
Golden, Amherst, and Silver Pheasants have more or less done like- 
wise. Elliot’s are still on the danger list although two hen birds now 
appear on our records, and there are still a few at liberty at Woburn, 
so that with care this species may survive. A male Bronze-tailed 
Peacock Pheasant was reported, but not confirmed, and so is omitted 
from the list. That beautiful bird, the Specifer Peafowl, has now 
increased to three males and five females, so that there is a chance that 
this species may again become established. It will be noted that the 
Common Peafowl shows considerable increase and it should perhaps 
be explained that this is in part due to the inclusion of a large number 
not previously recorded. As these birds are at large it was impossible 


to give accurate details of numbers and sex and so an approximate 
figure of 100 was given and for record purposes must go under 
‘unsexed’’. Before I receive requests for Peafowl may I point 
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out that the owner of this large collection does not wish to dispose 
of any and in fact aims to build up his stock to many times this number. 
Very few unsexed birds of any species are shown this time, the reason 
being that this census was taken later in the year when the youngsters 
of that season had either been sexed or disposed of prior to the count. 
This fact may also be taken into account when comparing the numbers 
of Mikado, Edwards, and Impeyan, with those of 1947 and which 
now show a decrease, and it is presumed that many young birds 
may have gone to individuals of whom we have no record, for I am 
convinced that there are more birds of these species in the country 
than those recorded. I do hope that owners will supply details if they 
have not previously done so. It will be seen that the only Bel’s hen has 
gone, but at the same time a male bird makes an appearance. If 
this latter bird had been reported in 1947, steps may have been 
taken to arrange a mating which would, perhaps, have kept the species 
going until such times as fresh blood could be introduced. Alas ! 
It remains but a show-piece. The Eared Pheasants have remained 
more or less static, and the reason for this may be attributed in part 
to the conditions under which these species are kept. As most fanciers 
know, both these and the Impeyan spend much of their time digging 
with their powerful beak and consequently they must either be housed 
in spacious enclosures or given access to fresh soil at frequent intervals, 
otherwise they will quickly succumb to disease. Such was the case 
with a pair of Impeyans which I was instrumental in obtaining for 
Dudley Zoo, and a Blue Crossoptilon also died in similar circumstances. 

An important fact has been revealed during the taking of this 
census regarding the health of our Pheasants, and it is estimated that at 
least go per cent of birds in captivity in this country are in first-rate 
condition. I feel that this may be largely due to the present-day 
feeding programme, for readers may remember that I previously 
advocated a more varied diet and suggested that grain was to my mind 
overrated. The variety of foodstuffs now in use is astounding and 
includes the following: kitchen scraps, poultry meal, screenings, 
broken nuts, wild berries, biscuit meal, sunflower, soaked bread 
crusts, currants, sultanas, bananas, balanced poultry pellets, insects, 
cabbage, lettuce, apple, carrot, chickweed, mealworms, gentles, 
roots, maple peas, pigeon mixture, buckwheat, groats, wheat, oats, 
barley, maize, canary seed, and greenstuffs not included in the above 


list. The corn content does not appear to be of very great proportion 


in the daily diet, and in fact only 45 per cent of fanciers record using 
grain of any description, a high proportion of whom mention only 
screenings or third-rate corn. 

With regard to fertility, the average for Goldens, Amhersts, and 
Silvers is about 75 per cent, although there are one or two outstanding 
examples of 100 per cent reported. Four Golden hens belonging to one 
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fancier laid thirty-six eggs each in 1949, all of which were fertile, and 
another hen is recorded as laying twenty-four eggs of which twenty- 


Ss 
°'sS 


are scanty, never- 
theless from information received Edward’s are reported as being 
prolific, as are also Peafowl and Red Junglefowl. One or two instances 
of over-fatness have occurred and this has led to infertile eggs. An 
example of this is a Temminck’s Tragopan which in 1948 laid and 
hatched four, and in 1949 laid four with negative results. Whilst 
on the subject of eggs an interesting fact regarding the packing of these 
for sending away has been mentioned. A prominent poultry fancier 


three hatched. Details regarding other specie 


and exhibitor tells me that he always packs his eggs in a natural position 
on their sides, and claims that this lessens the strain on the yolk sac 
and the cords holding it, and the hatching results have so far been good. 
This has been particularly noticed in eggs recently exported, and as 
the usual practice is to pack on end it would be interesting to know 
if any Pheasant breeders have tried this experiment, and if so, with 
what result. With the present-day efficient air freight it would be 
possible to have eggs from our Continental or American friends flown 
here and put under a broody within twenty-four hours or so of being 
laid, and when the import restrictions are lifted it may be worth 
trying this method of packing. 

The various species are distributed more or less the same as in 1947 
and there are very few newcomers to the Registry with collections of 
note. ‘There are perhaps one or two worthy of mention, of which 
there was no previous record. A representative collection owned by 
the Hon. Peter Strutt comprises twenty-three birds of seven species, 
including Goldens, Amhersts, Silvers, Swinhoes, Edward’s, Reeves’, 
and Blue Crossoptilons. R. H. Carpenter, of Budleigh Salterton, 
has twenty birds, the most interesting being Swinhoes, Reeves, and 
Mikados. At the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust there are twenty-one 
birds and here a male and four female Swinhoes are of special interest. 
We are sorry to learn that Capt. Scott-Hopkins, for many years a 
leading figure in the Pheasant world, has disposed of his birds, which 
at one time comprised the second largest private collection in the 
country. I understand that the majority of these birds have been 
acquired by Mr. Russell-Parsons, of Swanage, where, it is hoped, 
they will flourish. This gentleman has about forty-one birds at the 
moment. Mr. Ezra, Terry Jones, and Mr. Hirst still maintain their 
large stocks and there are roughly the same species represented at 
Regent’s Park and Whipsnade. A number of Reeves’, Elliots, and pure 
Ambhersts are still at large at Woburn, together with various Kaleege 
of mixed ancestry. 

One or two Continental breeders and institutions have sent details 
of their Pheasant collections which may be of interest to fanciers 
in England. Mention should first be made of Mme Malisoux who, 
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in spite of uncertain health and also of the amount of work which the 
new ©.P.S. has involved, finds time to look after some thirty or more 
birds. Amongst her collection will be found Palawan Peacock Pheasants 
(5), Blyth’s (5), Satyr (6), Chinquis (4), one pair each Mikado, 
Impeyan, and Amherst, and two pairs of Koklass. The latest news from 
here was on 11th April, when Mme Malisoux mentioned two young 
Chinquis hatched fifteen days previously. Mr. Reventlow has kindly 
supplied figures for the birds in the Copenhagen Zoo, of which there 
are about forty-five. Most notable are Temminck’s, Blue Crossoptilons, 
Grey Peacock Pheasants, a Koklass, and a number of White Peafowl. 
Two well-known figures in Dutch Pheasant circles are Mr. P. Duyzend 
of Zeist and Dr. Vallen of Blerick-Venlo. The former has eighty- 
seven birds in his collection, including the usual common species, 
together with two pairs each White-crested Kaleege and Swinhoes 
and one pair each Impeyan, Cheer, and Brown Crossoptilons. There 
are also some 1,000 or more game Pheasants of three types at this 
establishment. Dr. Vallen has perhaps a more representative selection, 
his seventy-two birds embracing some nineteen species. Here the 
Pheasant enthusiast will find such gems as Satyr Tragopans and Siamese 
Crested Firebacks, whilst there are also two pairs of Elliot’s, four 
species of Kaleege, Swinhoes, Edward’s, Reeves’, Mikado, Impeyan, 
Cheer, Blue and Brown Crossoptilons, and in addition to the above 
figure a number of interesting hybrids are to be seen. The party 
visiting Cléres may like to know what Pheasants are to be seen there, 
and the following is a brief account compiled from information 
supplied by Mr. Fooks. There are approximately eighty-two birds of 
this family to be seen, and here will be found the only representative 
of the Imperial Pheasant that I can trace in Europe, a species intro- 
duced alive for the first time to aviculture not so many years before 
the war by M. Delacour. In addition to the usual species, there are 
Bel’s, White-crested Kaleege, Swinhoes, Edward’s, Reeves’, Elliot’s, 
Mikados, Impeyan, Cheer, Temminck’s Tragopan, one Siamese 
Crested Fireback, Brown and Blue Crossoptilons, Germain’s Peacock 
Pheasants, and the four different Peafowl. There are also some Red 
Junglefowl and a single Sonnerat’s and for those interested in mutations, 
a pair of Black-throated Golden Pheasants. 

In conclusion I should again like to thank all who have contributed 
information to this Registry. Many exchanges and sales have been 
arranged which it is hoped will still further the propagation of many 
species, and whilst it has not been possible to help everyone, all 
requirements are noted for attention as and when stock becomes 
available. 

Correctton.—Since compiling this registry I have been informed by 
Mr. Webb of the London Zoo that the recently imported Pheasants 


referred to in this article have with the exception of one pair each 
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Impeyan, Koklass, and Black-crested Kaleege, all been forwarded 
on to Antwerp. This will be a great disappointment to those who keep 
and admire Pheasants, particularly as they are wild caught birds 


and would have been invaluable for breeding purposes. 


PHEASANT REGISTRY, 1949 


Species. Male Female. Unsexed. 

Golden Pheasant (pure ' 209 199 8 

- ‘ impure 24 10 
Lady Amherst (pure : 05 115 

- ss impure : : 7 
Silver Pheasant . ' : 93 
Bel’s ee 
Lineated Kaleege 
Horsfield's = 
White-crested 9° 
Black-« rested rT 
Swinhoes 
Edward's 
Reeves’ 
Elliot’s 
Mikado 
Impeyan 
Cheer 
lemminck’s Tragopan 
Cabot’s 99 
Satyr - 
Malayan Crested Fireback 

oe Crestless - 

jrown Eared Pheasant 
Blue Eared ai 
Germain’s Peacock Pheasant 
Grey - 
Palawan = 
Crested Arcus 
Indian Peafow!] 
Speciler 99 
Black-shouldered Peafowl 
White Peafowl 
Koklass Pheasant 
Sonnerat’s Junglefowl 
Javan - 
Red 99 +9 
Hybrids 5 





* A number of these are running loose at Woburn, together with some Kaleege 
of mixed ancestry. 
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AMERICAN AVICULTURE 1949 
II. CALIFORNIAN AVIARIES 
By JEAN DELACOUR 


Continued from page 66 


The mild and equable climate of the West Coast makes bird keeping 
vastly easier than it is in Central and Eastern North America, even than 
in North-Western Europe. Most species can be kept there outdoors 
all the year round with the simple help of a cold shelter. Frost and 
snow, which create difficulties in colder countries, can be discounted ; 
when they come by accident they never last long enough to cause 
trouble. As far as small birds, Parrakeets, Doves, and game birds, are 
concerned, California is practically the ideal country to keep and 
breed them. It is not so satisfactory for waterfowl, as grass is very 
poor and water scarce ; also the abundance of birds of prey and 
vermin makes it practically impossible to keep birds in parks and 
gardens, they have to be protected by a roof of wire netting. 

Aviaries have been built by the hundred during the last thirty 
years all over California. There are a great many bird and game 
farms, most of them more or less completely commercial, as well as 
lots of private collections kept for the pleasure and interest of their 
owners, who simply sell or exchange young birds. 

I spent less than three weeks in California in 1949, from the last 
weck of September till the middle of October, attending the annual 
meeting of the American Pheasant Society and visiting friends. 
I could only see some of the most outstanding collections in such 


a short time, and I greatly regret to have missed a number of interesting 


ones. 


A. NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


I stayed several days with my old friends Mr. and Mrs. Eric Kinsey, 
at Manor, some twenty miles north of San Francisco. They both are 
the essence of bird and plant lovers. The Kinsey collection is famous 
for its almost complete series of native passerine birds, Woodpeckers, 
Owls, small waders and a few others. It is quite unique in the country 
and perhaps in the world. 

Mr. Kinsey has a wonderful knowledge of Californian birds at 
liberty, and on account of the thorough study that he has long been 
making of their food, breeding, and other habits, he holds a permit to 
capture and keep the protected species. In the care of the birds, he 
and Mrs. Kinsey are outstanding. The most difficult birds, such as the 
various American Wood-Warblers, Tyrant Flycatchers, Woodpeckers 
Tits, Nuthatches, etc., are kept in perfect condition. They are housed 
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in a dozen compartments, most of them thickly planted, each with 
a good shelter ; a large aviary with a roomy house for Warblers and 
Vireos ; a larger one for Troupials, Grackles and other strong birds ; 
several others for Woodpeckers, Owls, Jays, and Magpies, and an 
enormous flight, 50 by 25 feet, 20 feet high, with a heated house and 
many indoor compartments, where many species of small birds live 
and nest. 

In the house are cages for particularly delicate birds and pets : 
Phainopeplas, Clarinos, Black Phacbes, Canyon Wrens, etc., and in 
some orchid houses, small glass cages for Hummuing-birds. All the 
accommodation is carefully planned, fitted with every sort of modern 
improvement and meticulously kept, which is the answer for thei 
unusual success in keeping the most difficult birds. Many breed there : 
California Woodpeckers, Mountain and Western Bluebirds, Yellow- 
breasted Chats (J/cteria virens) among others. 

The only exotic birds at Manor are some Indian Shamas, Mexican 
Clarinos, and some very old Black-chinned Yuhinas. 

To the south of San Francisco, near Palo Alto, another friend, 
Mr. A. Isenberg, also possesses a fine collection of small birds, but 
mostly exotic ones kept outdoors in two very large garden-flights and 
many smaller ones. The more delicate species live in several compart- 
ments of a greenhouse. 

Mr. Isenberg practically only keeps softbills and fruit-eaters. He 
has many Thrushes and Robins, Babblers, Bulbuls, Jays, Motmots, 
Toucans, Touracous, Tanagers. In the tall bamboos of his largest 
aviary a flock of Chinese Zosterops have been breeding for years, and 
under a shelter a female Mexican Solitaire (Myadestes obscurus) mated 
to a Clarino (M. unicolor) has reared nearly a dozen young during the 
last two years. There are Shamas and Dyals, Rifle and Regent Birds, 
Bower-birds, Australian Pittas, Honey-eaters, Sacred Kingfishers, and 
Quetzals. A large and beautiful collection, set in a pretty subtropical 
garden, full of wild native birds, where Chinese Hoamis, or Spectacled 
Babblers, have been established. The climate of Palo Alto is even, 
mild, and very favourable. The greatest difficulties there are attacks 
by hawks and the depredations of the minute Argentine black ants, 
which kill young in the nest. Game farms are numerous around San 
Francisco, some very remarkable, which I never fail to visit. 

Mr. J. W. Steinbeck is no doubt the most successful and experienced 
breeder of Doves and Pheasants in California, and he has recently 
added Grassfinches and Waxbills to his collection. His house stands 
on a hill near Concord, which is some distance from the ocean and 
therefore hot in the summer. His aviaries consist of several long rows 
of large compartments, all fitted with deep and wide shelters along 
the entire back and planted with trees. There are many pairs of 
Pigeons and Doves, large and small, in each of them, but only one of 
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each species, and often also a pair of Pheasants, of which he keeps 
only the rarer kinds—Satyr and Temminck’s Tragopans, Germain’s 
Peacock Pheasants, Monals and a few others. As an example of his 
success, about 40 Tragopans, 15 Peacock Pheasants, and many 
Monals and Eared Pheasants were reared in 1949. But Doves are 
Mr. Steinbeck’s speciality. He rears many hundreds each year. He 
has all the best known species, including European Wood Pigeons and 
Turtle Doves, and also unusual ones: Philippine Cuckoo-doves, 
jrush, Squatter, and Smith’s Bronzewings, Mountain Witches, 
Luzon and Bartlett’s Bleeding-hearts, Australian Greenwings, Jobi, 
Grayson’s, Martinique, Peruvian, Pigmy, Ashy and other Ground 
Doves, and Nicobar Pigeons. Never have I seen so many Doves 


breeding so successfully in the same aviary. A special mention must 
be made of the lovely Australian Plumed Doves, several breeding 
pairs of which live in various pens. In a row of about 20 compart- 


ments, 10 feet deep and 3 feet wide and 6 feet high, are kept as many 
pairs of domestic Ringed Doves. The Plumed Doves lay abundantly, 
but seldom incubate ; so their eggs are entrusted to the Ringed Doves, 
which rear the squabs perfectly. Contrary to previous experience 
they feed them readily after their early departure from the nest. 
Over 50 have been raised last summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steinbeck, of course, exercise a constant and keen 
watch on their birds and they leave nothing to hazards. For instance, 
they remove the first hatched chick of some of the more difficult 
species, hand-feeding it for a day or two, until the second egg hatches, 
as otherwise the second chick would not survive. The first one is put 
back into the nest afterwards. This requires much care and skill. 
Mr. Steinbeck, alone in California, has for many years made a living 
out of his birds, of which he is, however, as fond as any amateur I know. 

There is at Pleasanton, in the same neighbourhood, another 
good bird farm belonging to Mr. C. J. Van der Storm, a retired Dutch 
bulb grower from Oregon. Mrs. Van Storm was always fond of birds 
and kept a few pheasants. They now have a fine collection of these 
birds, of Quails and Doves, and also some Australian Finches and 
Parrakeets. There were lots of excellent young Brown and Blue 
Eared Pheasants, Firebacks, Edward’s, Elliots, and Germains, Cocka- 
teels, Lovebirds, etc. 

I had unfortunately no time to visit Mr. Thierry, near Oakland, 
who breeds a few of the rarer Pheasants and has several pairs of the 
White Eared Pheasant and Palawan Peacock-Pheasants, nor several 
other excellent breeders, but I saw at leisure the two largest collections 
in Northern California, both in the vicinity of Napa: those of Mr. 
R. H. Gibson, at ‘st. Helena, and of Mr. Claude Hooke, at the Circle 
H Ranch. 


Mr. Gibson owns a great deal of land, mostly vineyards, and a very 
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important wine business. Birds are a hobby with him, although he 
sells his surplus birds. During the last few years he has built spacious 
and beautiful aviaries near his house. There are first two rows of 
large flights, with a wire-covered path between them. They are 
planted, contain small ponds, and are inhabited by Demoiselle, 
Stanley, and Crown Cranes, various waterfowl (among which figure 
Emperor Geese, Eyton’s Tree-ducks, and Ruddy Ducks), Pheasants 
and Pigeons. A little further stands a huge block of aviaries, consisting 
of large pens in the middle, surrounded by a double row of compart- 
ments separated by roofed-over paths, forming a vast rectangle. There 
are all sorts of game birds, Doves and Pigeons, Lovebirds, and some 
Parrakeets. “The most remarkable are Victoria Crown Pigeons, 
Vulturine Guineafowls, Siamese, Malay and Bornean Firebacks, 
White Eared Pheasants, Nicobar and Wonga-Wonga Pigeons and 
Mountain Witches. Many young have been reared, particularly 
Edwards, Blue, Brown, and hybrid Blue x White Eared Pheasants, 
Chiloe Wigeons, Carolina and Mandarin Ducks, Malay and Siamese 
Firebacks, Crested ‘Tinamous, Mexican Curassows. Most species are 
represented by several pairs and, on the whole, the collection is 
outstanding, the accommodation elaborate and excellent. 

Away in the high hills and far from any town, the Circle H Ranch 
is beautifully situated among forests of redwoods, California laurels and 
other interesting native trees. The game farm is large and it contains 


the finest collection in America to-day. ‘There are hundreds of pens for 


adult and young Pheasants and Peafowls, rows of raised cages for 
Quails and Partridges, which must be kept off the soil on wire netting, 
many coops and raising runs for chicks. A high flight is dedicated to 
Ducks. There were also many Doves and Parrakeets, Ostriches and 
Emus, but to-day only the latter remain, as it was found too difficult 
to take care adequately of so many birds. The Circle H Ranch is 
also used as a school to train war veterans in the art of game breeding. 
All the species of Pheasants kept in captivity to-day are represented, 
among them the only pair of Great Argus in America, and the last 
female Rheinart’s Argus ; an excellent pair of Imperial Pheasants, 
reared at Cléeres many years ago, which produced this year 
over a dozen young, two pairs of White Eared Pheasants ; Satys 
and Temminck’s Tragopans; Germain’s and Grey Peacock 
Pheasants; Berlioz (* Bel’s *) and Horsfield’s Kalijs. Three 
Ocellated Turkeys and dozens of Sonnerat’s Junglefowl were also 
reared in 1949. 

Mr. Hooke gathered this exceptional collection during the last ten 
years, buying the totality of the stock of the late Leland Smith, of 
Mr. Howland and Mr. F. Johnson, which were among the best in the 
country. His enthusiasm is remarkable and American aviculture is 
much indebted to him for his keen spirit and enterprise. I have just 
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passed to him the presidency of the American Pheasant Society, and it 
could not fall into better hands. 


B. SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The region around San Francisco is the best for Pheasants and 
Doves, but that of Los Angeles, warmer and dryer still, is more 
suitable yet for the delicate birds. Consequently most of the large 
collections and breeding establishments of Parrakeets and Finches are 
situated in Southern California. They are very numerous, but I could 
only see a few of them last October. 

My old friend Mr. W. J. Sheffler keeps most of his Lories and Parrots, 
of which he has a wonderful collection, in Arizona, at Salome : 
many Cockatoos, Macaws, Lories, and Lorrikeets breed there regularly. 
In his garden at Los Angeles, his fine round aviary, with many fan- 
shaped compartments and a central shelter, contains an excellent 
collection of Australian Parrakeets, Doves, Quails, and small birds, 
both insectivorous and seed-eaters. There were nice young Barnards 
and Rock Peplars when I was there. His collection is the most varied 
in Southern California, and his near-by museum is well filled with skins 
and eggs, some exceedingly rare, gathered around his ranch in Mexico 
and in the course of several expeditions to that interesting country. 

The veteran bird fancier, Mr. F. H. Rudkin, now nearly go years 
of age, is still as active and devoted to his birds as ever. It was a great 
pleasure visiting him once more. His large aviaries were still full of 
excellent birds, with many young. The old Macaw, which lives at 
liberty, greeted me as it first did fifteen years ago. Mr. Rudkin keeps 
lots of Parrakeets, including the best—such as the Pileated (spurius), 
the Scarlet-chested, or Splendid, and the Turquoisine. There were 
many young, including dozens of Blue Masked Lovebirds, a beautiful 
variety now common in California ; also lots of Gouldians and other 
Grassfinches, some Quails and Hemipodes, Spicifer Peafowls and 
many Pheasants. I counted nine young Monals and two Temminck’s 
Tragopans. Mr. Rudkin knows his birds so well and he is so gentle 
with them that they are all tame, and it is always a treat to go with 
him through his aviaries. In the near-by town of Fillmore, Mr. 
Rudkin’s son showed me his rare Parrots, which are kept in aviaries 
built around his pretty garden. He was just back from England, where 
he had had an excellent time. There were four young Leadbeater’s 
Cockatoos, two Shining Lories (L. garrulus), several Eclectus Parrots, 
King and Queen Alexandra Parrakeets reared last summer. 

Another excellent breeder of rare Parrakeets is Mr. David West, 
whom I had not yt met. Before reaching his twentieth year, he has 
already achieved great success. Last season he reared a couple of 
dozen Splendid Grass Parrakeets, and also Turquoisine, Bourke’s and 
Elegant ; some Queen Alexandras, Barnards, Stanleys. Mr. West is 
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hard-working and very enthusiastic about birds and plants. He has 
the right spirit and methods, and I was delighted to meet such a 
promising young aviculturist. 

But there are also Pheasant and waterfowl breeders in Southern 
California, and I was pleased again to spend an evening at Paramount 
with Mr. W. J. Parsonson, whom I have known since he was also a very 
young and enthusiastic beginner. His principal interest is waterfowl, 
of which he has a fine collection housed in large wired-over pens. 
I noticed particularly Versicolor Teal, Golden-eyes, Ruddy Ducks, and 
Maned Geese, eight of which were reared last summer, as well as three 
Cereopsis. He keeps also a number of game birds, including Sonnerat’s 
Junglefowl and Spicifer Peafowls. 

Mr. D. W. Rich, of San Gabriel, an experienced and keen veteran 
breeder, also possesses interesting waterfowl and Pheasants, among 
which Black-necked Swans, perfect Lineated and Horsfield’s Kalijs, 
and Java Green Junglefowls are conspicuous. 

No trip to California, however, can be complete without a day or 
two at the San Diego Zoo. I always enjoy a visit there with my old 
friend Mrs. B. Benchley, the very able secretary of the Society. The 
personnel, headed by the curator, Mr. Ken Stott, has a wonderful 
spirit, and nowhere are creatures better studied and taken care of. 
The equable climate of San Diego permits to keep practically every- 
thing out of doors. The accommodation is always neat and practical, 
and breeding results excellent, as much with the very numerous and 
rare species of mammals and reptiles as with the birds. Among the 
latter, a pair of Ocellated Turkeys produced last summer 16 young 
through artificial insemination, a notable event, and there were young 
Victoria Crown and Nicobar Pigeons, a hybrid Macaw (ararauna 

chloroptera) and, for the third time, a young Andean Condor, to 
mention only the rarest. Hornbills were trying to nest. Curassows and 
Guans breed every year, as well as Emus, Sarus and White-necked 
Cranes. The Parrot collection is probably the best in the world, and 
I noticed Quetzals, both species of Cocks of the Rock, an Australian 
Rifle Bird, a Burmese Roller, a pair of Rothschild’s Mynahs and many 
rare Fruit Pigeons and Doves. 

It is a great credit for the organizers and trustees of the Zoological 


Society of San Diego, a town of some 200,000 souls, to have built up 


such a wonderful establishment, which compares favourably with any 
other in the world. 
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AUSTRALIAN PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY 
By Atan Lenpon, Adelaide 


Continued from p. 92 
36) Swirr PARRAKEET (Lathamus discolor 


Synonyms.—Swift Lorikeet, Swift-flying Parrakeet, Red-shouldered 
Parrakeet. 

Distribution.—Although Tasmania is the stronghold of this species, 
it is widely distributed along the coastal parts of the south-eastern 
corner of the continent, and has been recorded as far north as the 
Dawson River in central Queensland, and as far east as Adelaide. 

Description.—The prevailing colour of this species is green, relieved 
by a forehead and facial mask of red with a narrow yellow border. 
There is some blue on the crown, cheeks, and wing margins, and the 
under wing feathers are scarlet, as are a variable number of feathers 
on the sides of the breast. The subcaudals are red, with a green 
edging which varies in extent, the tail is an unusual blue, tinged with 
red, and there is a small patch of cherry-red at the point of the 
shoulder. Individual adults are none too easy to sex, but I think 
most males are brighter, with more red flecking on the breast and 
little or no green on the subcaudals. The iris is said to be yellowish- 
orange in the male and brownish-yellow in the female. Immatures 
are duller generally, with the under tail coverts showing very little 
red, and the iris is dark in colour. Tavistock states that they undergo 
a partial moult with assumption of brighter plumage when a few 
months old, full adult plumage being attained in the following 
autumn. 

Variations.—No valid subspecies appear to exist, but individuals 
show considerable variation, especially in regard to the amount of 
red flecking on the breast. 

Coloured Plates.—Roland Green's plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 468 
is quite good, and the plate in Greene (vol. ii, p. 33) is even better. 
There is also quite a good plate by Rutledge in Cassell’s Book of Birds 
P- 444)- 

Field Notes.—-I have only met with this bird on a few occasions 
during its autumn visitations to South Australia. It is usually found 


in company with various Lorikeets feeding on flowering eucalyptus 


and its presence is made apparent by its very distinctive, warbling 
call notes. It is generally assumed that the species migrates from 
lasmania to the mainland, but the evidence is doubtful, to say the 
least. 

Aviary Notes.-Although occasionally brought over from Tasmania 
before World War II, this species has always been a rare one in 
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captivity in this state, and I have myself possessed only eight specimens 
in all. The first four of these did not survive very long, some of them 
dying suddenly, although apparently in good condition, a character- 
istic which appears to be not uncommon in recently trapped individuals 
that have not become accustomed to a captivity diet. Early in 1939, 
I obtained a fine male from a friend in Melbourne, and a little later 
I secured a female locally. These birds were noticed feeding in 
November of the same year, but were not segregated at the time, being 
housed in a mixed collection without nesting facilities. The following 
year a different hen was mated to the cock, but it was not until 
December, 1944, that they began to take an interest in a nest log. 
One egg was laid on 20th December, and a second some days later ; 
of these only one proved fertile and on goth January a dead young 
bird, with an empty crop, was found in the nest. For a short time 
thereafter, I thought they would nest again, but no further eggs 
appeared. The following season two eggs were laid in October, but 
they disappeared, probably owing to the activities of an unmated 
hen Naretha, who was sharing the aviary, and subsequently appro- 
priated the nest and laid therein. On her removal, the Swifts laid 
another egg early in January, but it was deserted after about ten days 
incubation, and was found to be clear. ‘The next season they appeared 
to be in breeding condition earlier than usual, but did not lay till 
just before Christmas ; on this occasion, both eggs were clear, and 
soon after this both birds managed to escape. Since then, only a 
single aged cock of this species has been in my possession. 

The only successful breeding recorded in South Australia is that 
of Mr. R. E. Lewitzka, who reared one young bird in January, 1935 ; 
a detailed account of this achievement, which gained the bronze and 
silver medals of the A.S.S.A., is given in Cayley’s Australian Parrots 
(p. 289). There do not appear to be any other recorded successes in 
Australia, although the species has been bred on many occasions in 
England and Europe ; it is interesting to note that both colony breed- 
ing and polygamy have been practised on occasions. 


37) BupGerRiGAR ( Melopsittacus undulatus 


Synonyms.—Shell Parrot, Warbling Grass Parrakeet. 

Distribution.—Australia generally, but rarely found in the south- 
western corner of Western Australia or in coastal eastern Australia. 
Not found in Tasmania. 

Description Too well known to warrant detailed description, the 
wild birds being of the colour known to Budgerigar fanciers as light 
green. The main difference between the sexes of the adults lies in the 
colour of the cere, which is bright blue in the male and varies from 
brown to dirty white in the female. Immatures are duller in all 
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respects, with the facial spots less clearly defined and the barring of the 
back of the head extending on to the forehead ; the cere is at first a 
pinkish-violet shade. Adult plumage is obtained by a moult which 
is usually completed when the bird is about four months old ; the sex 
has usually become obvious earlier by the changes which have occurred 
in the colour of the cere. 

Variations.—No valid races appear to exist amongst wild birds. 
The number of artificially produced colour varieties is, of course, 
legion. 

Coloured Plates.—Good plates of the wild green bird are quite 
numerous. To instance but a few, that by Roland Green in Mathews 
vol. vi, p. 475) depicts two adult males, whilst Greene’s plate (vol. i, 
p. 111) is a reasonably good representation of a pair. There is also 
a good plate by Bailey appearing as the frontispiece to volume ii of 
Butler’s Foreign Birds for Cage and Aviary, but the shade of green is too 
dark. 

Field Notes.—I have observed this species in the field on many 
occasions. In dry seasons it is quite common in the vicinity of Adelaide 
and on one such occasion I remember noticing the birds breeding in 
hollows in fence posts near the Seaton Golf Links. In good seasons 
it is seldom seen in the coastal areas. 


Aviary Notes.—I first bred this species when a schoolboy during 
World War I, and still vividly remember my pleasure in successfully 


rearing five young birds from the first nest. Soon afterwards I was 
given two yellow cocks, the only mutation known in South Australia 
at that time, but I never succeeded in breeding from them, although 
other fanciers were breeding them quite freely then. Since my resump- 
tion, in 1935, of avicultural activities, I have frequently kept pairs of 
Budgerigars, mainly wild greens, for the sake of completeness of the 
collection, and have bred a number of young, but I have never 
interested myself in the breeding of colour varieties. 

The species is now so thoroughly and widely domesticated, and so 
many books have been written about it, that I feel it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to deal with it at any great length. 


33) GROUND PARRAKEET Pezoporus wallicus 
Synonym. Swamp Parrakeet. 

Distribution.—Tasmania is the stronghold of the species at the 
present time, but it also occurs in coastal southern Australia from 
Fraser Island in south Queensland to the vicinity of Perth, and 
possibly Geraldton in Western Australia. It is probable that it 
formerly occurred in suitable country throughout the whole of this 
mainland range, but that it is now restricted to small isolated pockets. 


In Western Australia it has not been recorded since 1914, and it is 
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probable that it is restricted to the south coast, if it still survives. It 
is still fairly plentiful in a few areas in southern Victoria, and until 
a few years ago a colony existed in the extreme south-east of South 
Australia ; this areas has, unfortunately, since been cleared. In 
Tasmania it is said to be quite common in suitable localities. 

Description..—The prevailing colour of the upper parts of this bird 
is a bright grass green, with each feather marked with black and 
yellow fleckings in a pattern very reminiscent of the marking of some 
quails. The breast is of a duller green shade with small black flecks 
on the centre of each feather, and the abdomen is of a yellowish 
shade with pronounced black barring. The long, pointed tail exhibits 
the same colour combination, the upper surface being mainly green, 
whilst the under surface shows much yellow. There is a narrow 
frontal band of an orange shade. I have never been able to ascertain 
any reliable sexual differentiation from a study either of living birds 
or of skins, but it is stated the shade of green is darker on the head of 
the female. ‘The immature plumage is said to be only slightly duller 
than that of the adult, but the frontal band is absent, and the above- 
mentioned sexual difference is said to be more apparent. I have no 
information as to the age at which the frontal band is acquired. 

Variations.—Western Australian birds are stated to have more 
yellow on the abdomen, whilst those from Tasmania are described 
as being darker generally. 

Coloured Plates.—Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 486 
is extremely lifelike, and that in Greene (vol. i, p. 121) is quite 
adequate. There is also a reasonably good plate by Lear in Selby’s 
Parrots pl. 2Q). 

Field Notes.—I have not been fortunate enough to see this species 


in the wild state, although I spent a morning last month (January, 
1950) tramping through a swamp at the mouth of the Glenelg River 
in south-western Victoria, where five birds had been observed a 
couple-of weeks previously. 


Aviary Notes.—The only recent observations on this species in 
captivity are those of Manfield (Avicu-truRAL MAGAZINE, 1941, 
pp. 172-4) and Webber (AvicutruRAL MAGAzineg, 1948, pp. 41-5), 
and the reader seeking detailed information is referred to these two 
interesting and valuable articles. 

I have never possessed an example of this species, and my know- 
ledge of its habits are the result of oft-repeated observation of the 
three birds kept for a long period in the Adelaide Zoo and a couple 
of brief visits to the collection of Mr. A. Leer, at Manly Vale, near 
Sydney. The birds in the latter’s possession always seemed extremely 
timid, but those in the Adelaide Zoo soon became quite fearless. It 
was always thought that the first and third of these to be acquired were 
probably males, and the second possibly a female, but on this bird’s 
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death in 1949, it was found to be a male, whilst the other two, which 
fell victims to rats some year or so earlier, were so mutilated that their 
sexes were not ascertained. Even if there was a pair amongst these 
three birds, they never showed any signs of wanting to nest, although 
I never considered that the enclosure in which they were housed was 
either sufficiently roomy or well planted enough to encourage them 
to do so. 

There seems little doubt, from the observations of both Manfield 
and Webber, that this bird has a feeble call-note, resembling that of 
the Grass Parrakeets; I was never fortunate enough to hear it. 
The Zoo birds never perched in the strict sense of the word, although, 
as the photograph reproduced herewith shows, they occasionally 
sat on branches placed on the ground. Furthermore, they were 
never observed to climb the wire-netting of their enclosure, though 
they would hang awkwardly to it if frightened sufficiently to make 
them fly, a procedure which was discouraged in the early stages of 
their captivity by wing-clipping. 


39) Nicur PARRAKEET (Geopsittacus occidentalis 


Synonyms.—-Spinifex Parrot, Western Ground Parrakeet. 

Distribution.—-Northern South Australia and the adjacent portion 
of Central Australia, with extensions into central Western Australia, 
and possibly into north-western Victoria, appear to have constituted 
the known range of this bird. 

Description.—-Although superficially similar to the preceding species, 
this bird differs in its much shorter tail and duller plumage generally, 
with more yellow on the abdomen and the complete absence of a 
frontal band. There is no record of any difference in the plumage 
of the sexes, nor is there any description of the immature plumage 
that I am aware of. 

Variations.— Mathews states that skins from Western Australia are 
duller than those from South Australia. 

Coloured Plates.—-The plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 495) by Roland 
Green is very good, as also is that by Cayley in The Emu, vol. 23, pl. 40. 

Field Notes.—-The only notes of much value are the oft-quoted ones 
of Andrews, which are reproduced in Cayley’s Australian Parrots 
p. 300) ; these stress the nocturnal habits of the species. All expedi- 
tions in search of this bird in the present century have proved un- 
successful, although feathers have been obtained. 

Aviary Notes.—A specimen was presented to the London Zoo by 
Dr. Ferdinand Muller, but it apparently did not survive for very long. 
Che statement attributed to Brisay that the species was bred by Russ 


on the Continent in 1877, would appear to call for considerable 


credulity. ‘There do not appear to be any records of this species being 
kept in captivity in Australia. 
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40) Patm Cockatoo (Probosciger aterrimus 


Synonym.—Goliath Cockatoo. 

Distribution.—As far as Australia is concerned, this species is only 
found in the northern part of Cape York Peninsula, Queensland, but 
a similar, probably identical, bird occurs in New Guinea and in the 
Aru Islands. 

Description —A large Cockatoo of a slaty-black colour with a long 
thin crest, an enormous beak, and a patch of dull red bare skin on the 
side of the face. The female is said to be a little smaller than the male, 
and the size of her upper mandible is quite appreciably less than that 
of her mate. Immatures are said to have the feathers of the undet 
parts barred and tipped with pale yellow, a feature which disappears 
at the first moult. 

Variations._-The Australian birds appear to be identical with those 
found in the islands to the north, although possibly a little smaller. 

Coloured Plates.—Goodchild’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 77) is 
of that artist’s customary high standard, whilst that by Lydon in Greene 
vol. iil, p. 125) is reasonably good, although the bare area on the 
face is of a purple shade, a colour which is reputed to denote ill health. 

Field Notes. Donald Thomson, in Birds of Cape York Peninsula, says 
that this species is usually found in small parties in scrub or jungle 
country, from which it ranges into surrounding savannah in search 
of seeds being especially fond of the fruit of the pandanus palm. 

Aviary Notes —Most of my knowledge of this bird has been derived 
from a study of the specimens in the Adelaide Zoo, where three, out 
of a consignment of six obtained just over twenty years ago, still 
survive. A pair of these birds have nested there on several occasions, 
laying a single egg each time, and twice a young bird has been hatched, 
but in neither case has it survived for more than a few days. At the 
time of writing (March, 1950) the hen of the pair of birds referred 
to is again incubating an egg. As is apparently the case in the wild 
state, the birds make a rough nest of pieces of bark and sticks, on 
which they lay the egg. 

This Cockatoo is quite unlike its relatives in its behaviour and 
habits generally. Its main call note is a shrill, quite indescribable 
whistle, it has a peculiar habit of stamping one foot when excited or 


alarmed, and the colour of the bare facial patch becomes brighter 
with the same emotions. 


$1) Rep-ratLep BLiack Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus banksi 


Synonym.—Banksian Cockatoo. 

Distribution —Widely distributed over most of the Continent, 
especially the more northerly parts, and said also to occur on King 
Island in Bass Strait, but not in Tasmania. As far as the southern 
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parts of Australia are concerned, the bird is rare in south-western 
Australia, and is also found in small numbers in western Victoria 
and the adjacent parts of south-eastern South Australia. It is also 
found in parts of Gippsland, eastern Victoria. 

Description.—-The general colour of the adult male is black, with a 
slight greenish gloss, and there is a broad band of scarlet on all the 
tail feathers except the central pair. The adult female is of a brownish- 
black colour, and most of the feathers of the head, back, and wings 
show a small yellow spot, whilst the feathers of the breast and abdomen 
are margined with yellowish-orange. The tail band is a mixture of 
yellow and red, interspersed with black barring and mottling. The 
beak is whitish horn as opposed to black in the male. Immatures 
resemble the adult female, and males take four years to acquire the 
adult plumage, becoming progressively less spotted at each moult, 
and the tail feathers gradually becoming less speckled and barred. 
My observations suggest that young males are always less heavily 
spotted than young females. 

Variations.-At least three fairly well-defined races occur. The 
Eastern Australian birds, which range from about Port Denison, in 
Queensland, down through New South Wales into the eastern 
extremity of Victoria, may be considered the typical race, and are 
sometimes referred to either as magnificus or stellatus. They exhibit 
a long crest and the tail bar of the female shows more red than yellow. 
The northern race (macrorhynchus) is not very different in size, and 
crest shape from the foregoing, but the females have very little red 
in the tail bar, which is consequently mainly yellow mottled with 
black. The birds from the south-west of Western Australia, correctly 
designated naso, and frequently and incorrectly stellatus, are smaller 
than the typical birds, with smaller beaks and shorter, more rounded 
crests. To which described race, if any, the birds from south-eastern 
South Australia and western Victoria belong, I am quite uncertain ; 
the only bird derived from that area that I have observed is a hen, and 
she exhibits narrow red bars on the tail, which extend nearly to the 
tips of the feathers. 

Coloured Plates.—The only relatively easily accessible plate that I 
am aware of is a beautiful one of a pair of the northern race (macro- 
rhynchus) by Goodchild in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 100). Reichenow also 
figures a pair in his book (pl. 12, figs. 6 and 7), but this work is rare, in 
Australia at any rate. 

Field Notes.—-I have never seen this bird in the wild state. In the 
south-east of South Australia and adjacent parts of Victoria, they are 
said to occur in small parties which mingle with flocks of the Yellow- 
tailed Black Cockatoo, but they do not appear to have developed the 
taste of the latter for the nuts of the introduced pines. In Western 
Australia, the species is said never to associate with flocks of the more 
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plentiful White-tailed Black Cockatoo. In Northern Australia, the birds 
are quite common, and are said to congregate in very large flocks. 

Aviary Notes.—This species is by far the best known in captivity of 
the Black Cockatoos, the young birds being usually taken from the 
nest and hand-reared, an extremely tedious and laborious procedure. 
When so treated, most males become very tame and well-disposed 
towards humans, and will often display to them ; in such cases, they 
will seldom become friendly with birds of the opposite sex. Hand- 
reared females, on the other hand, usually lose their friendliness as 
they become independent of human feeding. 

This species was apparently first hatched in captivity in 1939, in the 
collection of the then Marquess of Tavistock, and the young bird was 
ultimately hand-reared by one of his aviary attendants. According 
to the brief account in AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE (1940, p. 136), incuba- 
tion would appear to have lasted approximately two months ; how- 
ever, Mr. E. J. L. Hallstrom, of Sydney, who has now bred a number 
of young birds of this species in his collection, informs me that the 


incubation period is twenty-nine days, and it would therefore appear 


probable that one of the months referred to in that account is incorrect. 
In 1945, two pairs of this species nested in the Adelaide Zoo, and 
each successfully reared one young bird ; although eggs have been 
laid in the Zoo, both previously and subsequently, no other results 
have eventuated. The first pair consisted of a male of one of the large 
races, which was in adult plumage when acquired in July, 1913, mated 
to a female obtained from the south-east of South Australia in 1936 
or 1937. Two eggs were laid, the date not being recorded, and one 
of them proved to be infertile. Incubation was carried out by the hen 
only, and a young bird was first seen in the nest on grd February. 
It flourished, and was observed looking out of the nesting log on 
12th April, but it did not leave the nest until roth May; a total 
period of 1iinety-six days since hatching. It was first noticed feeding 
itself on 8th September, four months after leaving the nest! This 
bird was from the first regarded as a male, and it attained full adult 
plumage late in 1949, by a series of gradual incomplete moults. 
The second pair were relatively young birds obtained from Western 
Australia a few years previously, and belonging to the subspecies naso. 
Their first egg was laid on the floor of their aviary, and was broken. 
About a month later, another egg was laid in a hollow scooped out 
in the ground in a corner of their enclosure. This egg was incubated, 
and hatched on 5th April ; the young bird was easily observed and 
appeared to grow very quickly, and after a time it began to roam about 
the floor ; consequently, bricks were placed around its corner to 
prevent this. This bird eventually flew to a perch on 18th June, when 
seventy-five days old, and it was first noticed feeding itself on 13th 
October, again approximately four months after leaving the nest. 
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From the first, this bird was correctly considered to be a hen, being 
much more heavily spotted and barred than the other young bird ; 
time proved this to be correct, its plumage having altered very little 
over the years. The parents of these birds were fed on a mixture of 
sunflower seed, hulled oats, and boiled maize ; in addition, lettuce 
was supplied and a few pine nuts were relished whenever available. 

The display of this Cockatoo consists of the crest being erected and 
the feathers of the cheeks puffed out, so as to hide the beak, and the 
tail being fanned to show the red bar ; a soft, almost purring, note is 
uttered at the same time. 


42) Grossy Biack Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus latham 

Synonym.—-Leach’s Black Cockatoo. 

Distribution.—Little is known of the exact range of this species. It 
is said to extend as far north in central Queensland as the tropic of 
Capricorn, having been recorded from the vicinity of Rockhampton. 
In New South Wales it is said to be fairly plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood of Forbes and Parkes, and it was formerly common near Sydney, 
and also in the Illawarra district. It seems to be extremely doubtful 
whether it has ever been recorded from the state of Victoria, but it 
was apparently reasonably plentiful in the Mount Lofty Ranges in 
South Australia in the last century. Nowadays, its South Australian 
range is certainly restricted to the western end of Kangaroo Island, 
and it is almost probably quite rare there. It seems certain that this bird 
and the Banksian are frequently confused with one another, and this 
may account for the paucity of the records of this species. 

Description.—_The descriptive name, Glossy, is singularly inappro- 
priate, The adult male is a smaller edition of the previous bird, with 
the same scarlet tail band, but it differs in that the whole of the head 
is of a brownish shade. The adult female resembles the adult male, 
except that she has the red tail band crossed with black bars and 
speckled to some extent with yellow ; she differs markedly from the 
female of the preceding species in not being spotted and barred on 
the body feathers. Adults of both sexes in many instances show an 
irregular marking with orange-yellow feathers on the head and neck ; 
this peculiarity appears to be more common in females. As in the 
preceding species, the beak is black in the adult male and whitish 
in the female. Immatures resemble adult females, but it is not known 


how long the young males take to assume the uninterrupted red tail 
bar. 


Variations.-The Kangaroo Island birds do not differ appreciably 
from those from eastern Australia. 
Coloured Plates.—There is an excellent plate of a male by Goodchild 
in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 125), and quite a good representation of a 
female (wrongly designated stellatus) by Lear in Selby’s treatise on the 
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Natural History of Parrots (p. 134). Reichenow also figures the species 
pl. 12, fig. 1) under the name solandri. 

Field Notes.—I have never met with this species in the wild state, 
and very few notes have been published regarding its habits. Its 
principal food appears to be the seed of the Sheoak (Casuarina sp.). 

Aviary Notes.—This species is practically unknown in captivity, the 
only example I have ever seen being a single bird in the collection 
of Mr. E, J. L. Hallstrom, of Sydney. This gentleman, who has been 
remarkably successful with the rearing of nestling Black Cockatoos 
of the other three species, has found the Glossy extremely difficult 
and the bird referred to is the only survivor of several young birds 
taken from the nests with a view to hand-rearing. 

Some years ago, a bird of this species was kept in captivity by the 
ranger at Flinders Chase, Kangaroo Island. It was later liberated, 
but has become famous because of the oft-repeated statement, almost 
certainly erroneous, that it had a red crest. 


43) YELLOW-TAILED Black Cockatoo (Calpplorhynchus funereus 


Synonym.—F unereal Cockatoo. 

Distribution.—The range of this species extends from central Queens- 
land down through eastern New South Wales and most of Victoria 
to King Island and Tasmania, and also westward into the south-east 
of South Australia and the Mount Lofty Ranges. It is also found on 
Kangaroo Island and on the southern part of Eyre’s Peninsula. 

Description.—The general colouring of this bird is a brownish-black 
with slightly paler edgings to most of the dorsal feathers ; the under 
surface is of a somewhat browner shade, and the feathers have fairly 
broad yellowish margins. The ear coverts and tail bar are yellow, 
the latter being spotted with black to a variable extent. The sexual 
differences have seldom been emphasized, but they are well marked. 
The beak is black in the adult male, and whitish in shade in the 
female ; the ear coverts are dull yellow in the male and bright yellow 
in the female, and the skin of the eyelids is pink in the male and 
black in the female. In addition, the yellow tail bar of the male tends 
to become clearer, and less flecked with black as the bird gets older, 
whereas in the female it always remains moderately speckled. Im- 
matures closely resemble the adults, and can be sexed when nestlings 
by the shade of yellow on the ear coverts. Their beaks are horn- 
coloured and those of the young males slowly darken. 


Variations.—-The Tasmanian birds were originally given specific 
rank (xanthonotus), they are said to be smaller with less speckling of the 
tail bar ; it is, however, extremely doubtful whether they constitute 
even a valid sub-species. The conferring of subspecific rank (whiteae) 
on the Kangaroo Island birds, is even more ridiculous as they have 
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been observed passing across the strait to and from the adjacent 
Fleurieu Peninsula. 

Coloured Plates.—The only coloured plate that is reasonably easily 
accessible is an excellent reproduction of a female by Goodchild in 
Mathews (vol. vi, p. 138). 

Field Notes.—This species is still common in many parts of the 
Mount Lofty Ranges, and I have observed it there on numerous 
occasions, usually feeding on the nuts of various introduced pines. 
It frequently congregates in quite large flocks, and its distinctive, 
wailing cry can be heard from a considerable distance. 


Aviary Notes —This species has always been rare in captivity, 


probably on account of the time required to induce young birds taken 
from the nest to feed themselves ; once established, it appears to be 
just as hardy and as long-lived as the Red-tailed species. 

Several of these birds have lived in the Adelaide Zoo for a good 
many years past, and it is from a study of these that most of my 
observations have been derived. These birds have laid eggs on several 
occasions, but only once in a nesting log, and even then incubation 
did not follow. The species does not appear to have been bred in 
captivity either in Australia, or elsewhere. Pairs of this species never 
appear to be as well-disposed towards each other as do pairs of the 
Red-tailed Black Cockatoo. The display, consisting of erection of the 
crest and fanning of the tail, is much the same as in that species ; on 
such occasions, the relative shortness of the crest feathers is easily 
observable. 


44) Wurre-raicep BLackx Cockaroo (Calyptorhynchus baudini 


Synonym.—Baudin’s Black Cockatoo. 

Distribution Confined to the south-western corner of Western 
Australia, extending as far north as the Murchison River, and east- 
ward to the vicinity of Esperance. 

Description.—This species closely resembles the previous one, the 
upper parts being blackish-brown with the same paler edges to the 
feathers, whilst the under surface is browner with whitish margins to 
the feathers. The tail band and ear coverts are white and, unlike the 
previous bird, the former is not flecked and speckled with black to any 
great extent. ‘The sexual differentiation is much the same as in the 
preceding species, namely, beak black in the male and whitish in the 
female ; ear coverts dirty white in the male and clear white in the 
female, and eyelids pink in the male and black in the female. Im- 
matures are sexable as nestlings by the colour of the ear coverts and 
the beaks of the young males gradually darken. 

Variations.—The inland birds are said to have broader, shorter 
beaks than those found nearer the coast. 

Coloured Plates.—A female of this species is beautifully depicted by 
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Goodchild in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 134) and there is also a good plate 
of a female in Lear’s J/lustrations of Parrots (pl. 6). 

Field Notes.—On a visit to Western Australia in August, 1948, 
I observed this species in several parts of the south-west, and on one 
occasion watched a pair flying around in the vicinity of the Museum, 
in the heart of the city of Perth, greatly to the discomfiture of the 
pigeons living thereabouts ! A very large flock was seen at the Canning 
Dam, and it was noticed that the birds kept very largely in threes, 
which consisted of a pair of adults and, by its behaviour, a young 
bird of the previous nesting season, which continually called to its 
parents for food. 

Aviary Notes.—The first time that I ever saw this bird alive was 
when an overseas dealer passed through Adelaide not long before 
World War II, with a lovely specimen in his possession. Subse- 
quently, two young birds were obtained by the Adelaide Zoo but, 
although they survived for several months, they never appeared to be 
in very good condition. Mr. E. J. L. Hallstrom, of Sydney, had quite 
a number in his collection when I last visited it in June, 1949, and he 
informed me that they had laid eggs on occasions. They appear to 
be very like the Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo in their habits, as 
indeed would be expected, as they are obviously very close relatives. 

In life, the plumage of this bird gives the impression of a rather 
greyish shade, as opposed to the more brownish tinge of the Yellow- 
tailed. 


45) Ganc-GanG Cockatoo (Callocephalon fimbriatum 

Synonyms.—Red-crowned Cockatoo, Helmeted Cockatoo, Galah 
(erroneously 

Distribution.—Found principally in Victoria and eastern New South 
Wales, the northern boundary of its range in the latter state being 
unrecorded. It is said to be plentiful on King Island in Bass Strait, 
but is very rare in Tasmania, and probably only accidental thereto. 
In south-eastern South Australia, it occasionally transgresses the 
Victorian border in the vicinity of Naracoorte. 


Description.—A unique little Cockatoo, with an unusual crest of 


disintegrated feathers, the tips of which are curved forward so that it 
gives the impression of never being completely lowered. The adult 
male is mainly of a grey colour with each feather exhibiting a paler 
margin and with a greenish tinge on some of the outer wing-coverts ; 
the whole of the head and crest is red. The female differs in that the 
head and crest are grey instead of red ; in addition, the wing-coverts 
are differently marked with broader whitish edgings, and the feathers 
of the breast and abdomen are barred with orange-red and greenish- 
white. The sexes of immatures are distinguishable from the time 
they leave the nest, young males resembling females except for the 
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crest feathers being tipped with red, and there being some red feathers 
on the forehead. Adult plumage is said to be acquired by the young 
males at the age of about one year. 

Variations.-The shade of red on the head of the males varies con- 
siderably, some being bright scarlet, and others quite a dull red shade. 
Old females occasionally develop a few scattered red feathers on 
the head. 

Coloured Plates.—-The plate in Greene (vol. ili, p. 131), presumably 
by Lydon, is quite good of a male. That by Roland Green in Mathews 
(vol. vi, p. 153) is accurate as regards colouring, but the hen is depicted 
showing the crest quite flat, a position that is not generally assumed. 

Field Notes.—I have seen this species on several occasions in hilly 
country in Victoria ; their flight is silent and owl-like, but they draw 
attention to their presence, both in flight and when feeding, by their 
very unusual and quite unmistakable calls. They feed largely on the 
seeds of wattles, and have also developed a liking for hawthorn berries, 
at times coming into the suburbs of Melbourne to feed on these. 

Aviary Notes.-Always a rare bird in captivity and one to which 
I have always been greatly attracted. Unfortunately, it very frequently 
becomes addicted to feather-biting, and good specimens in captivity 
are quite exceptional. 

The first specimen that I ever possessed was a cock in perfect 
plumage which the late Mr. Wachsmann, of Sydney, sent to me in 
October, 1937. The following month, I obtained the loan of a very 
tame hen that was in a deplorable state, not only as regards her body 
feathers, but also her wings and tail. The two birds were placed in 
adjoining small Parrot cages, and it was immediately apparent that 
it was a case of love at first sight. They were allowed together in a 
medium-sized Parrot cage a few days later, and the plumage of the 
hen soon began to improve with the onset of a moult, the new feathers 
not being interfered with. By March of the following year, she was 
in very good condition, only a few of the flight feathers not having 
been replaced, and in April the pair were released in an aviary. 
Within a few days her feathers were in almost as bad a state as they 
had been when I obtained her, and the breast feathers of the cock 
were also showing signs of unwelcome attention. I was so disgusted 
that I returned the hen forthwith to her owner, and let him have the 
cock as well. This pair of birds are still in captivity in this state, and 
the cock remains in tolerably good feather most of the time, but the 
hen is always in a semi-nude and flightless condition. 

In December, 1948, I acquired another cock, a tame bird in very 
good condition, and capable of saying a couple of words. This 
bird I kept for nearly a year and it became very friendly, enjoying 


having its crest scratched and always performing its quaint display, 
consisting of a purposeful advance along the perch, culminating in a 
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hop with the crest erect, whenever spoken to. However, it was an 
inveterate shrieker in the early morning, and whenever alarmed, 
and I eventually parted with it with considerable regret. 

In addition to the oft-quoted breedings by Lecallier in France (vide 
Cayley’s Australian Parrots, pp. 88-90) and Tavistock in England 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 1938, p. 258), Gang-gangs have been bred 
in South Australia by Miss S. Merrifield, of Jamestown, a success 
which gained the A.S.S.A. bronze medal, and also the silver medal 
of the Society for the outstanding breeding achievement of the 1945 
season. Miss Merrifield’s birds were kept in a relatively small aviary, 
and two eggs were laid in a hollow log. Both parents incubated, and 
the young hatched on about 20th November, the incubation period 
not being known. The first young bird left the nest on 11th January, 
and the second six days later ; both were cocks, and they were inde- 
pendent in about another three or four weeks, having been fed by 
both parents prior thereto. The parents were fed on sunflower seed, 
boiled maize, and sweetened bread and milk; in addition, green 
food, such as lucerne, was provided, also bunches of eucalyptus leaves 
and a little mutton suet occasionally. The birds showed a preference 
for the sunflower seed and bread and milk whilst rearing the young. 
I am given to understand that Miss Merrifield’s birds have had 
further successes in subsequent years. 

Mr. Hallstrom, of Sydney, has also bred this species in his collection 
within the last few years. 

Acknowledgment.—The plate of the Palm Cockatoo is reproduced 
from The Emu, by kind permission of the Editor and the photographer, 
E. A. d’Ombrain. 


SOME NOTES ON BARBETS 
By K. A. Norris 


Reference to Capito aurovirens in the March issue of the Magazine 
prompts me to record that I received a male of this species from 
Mr. W. J. C. Frost in February, 1936. 

My notes, made at the time, are somewhat brief but I believe this 
bird was originally imported by Mr. Jean Delacour from the 
Equadorean Andes. 

The call was very similar to that of the better known Asiatic species 
but given in a rather high pitch and each “spasm” was of 
comparatively short duration. 

The trivial name then used was the “ Golden Green Barbet ”’, 
a literal translation of the proper name which gave a very fair impres- 
sion of the bird’s general appearance. In addition to the golden- 
yellow of the breast feathers, the whole of the back, scapulars, tail, 
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and flights were brownish-olive with a distinct golden sheen which was 
very apparent in good light. 

I have had a number of different species of Barbets and am familiar 
with several in their wild state and in every case the call note has been 
in a minor key. The name “ Plaintive ’’ would certainly be appropriate 
to any one. 

I have found the Barbets to make excellent subjects for aviculture, 
being long lived and entertaining in their habits and easy to keep in 
condition, and I was somewhat surprised to learn recently that some 
aviculturists consider them to be “ difficult ”’. 

They do appear to be rather sensitive to draughts and cold damp 
atmosphere and consequently are more suited to cage life in a bird- 
room than to open aviaries and even in a cage they appreciate the 
provision of a hollow log, into which they may retire at night, this 
apparently being their normal habit in a wild state. 

Their natural food consists almost exclusively of fruits and berries, 
particularly those of the various species of Ficus, which are of a dry 
and fibrous nature. Fruits and berries of this kind are to be found on the 
trees practically throughout the year and it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that in India “* every Peepal Tree has its Barbet ”’. 

They undoubtedly take some insects, particularly during the 
short season when fruit and berries become scarce and also when 
feeding young, and Salim Ali states (Book of Indian Birds, p. 180 
that the Coppersmith (Xantholema) “ occasionally captures moths 
and winged termites, launching ungainly and ludicrous aerial sallies 
from a branch in their pursuit ’’. 


My own birds of the Indian and African species displayed little 


enthusiasm for live insects but Capito aurovirens was an exception 


and was always ready to accept mealworms, earwigs, and small 
beetles which confirms Mr. Delacour’s statement (Aviculture, vol. u, 
p- 340) that the American species are far more insectivorous. 

They all show keen appreciation of soft sweet fruit, such as grapes 
and pear, and over indulgence in this form of feeding may, I think, 
account for the lack of success experienced by some aviculturists in 
keeping them in confinement. 

Barbets are somewhat gross feeders and require food of a more 
sustaining nature and also plenty of roughage to help their digestive 
system and counteract the effect of lack of exercise resulting from close 
confinement. 

They will hammer away contentedly at the hardest apple, cut in 
half and hung in their cage and this, together with hawthorn and 
mountain ash berries, privet berries, dried sultanas, and currants 
(soaked overnight), chopped dates and dried figs and a little insecti- 
vorous mixture moistened with grated carrot has always given most 
satisfactory results in my own experience. 
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Naturally, one would allow for the size of the species being kept 
and adjust the mixture accordingly but they appear to be able to 
swallow and digest, without serious inconvenience, fruits of surprisingly 
large size. 

A particularly tame Blue-throated (Cyanops asiatica) which I had 
for over nine years and which was regularly allowed the freedom of 
my birdroom, once to my intense anxiety swallowed two whole 
dates before I could cover the box from which it was greedily helping 
itself. ‘This occurred early in the morning and the bird certainly 
looked a little uncomfortable when I had to leave shortly afterwards. 
In the evening, however, it was as lively as ever and the two date 
stones were lying in the bottom of the cage, cleaned and polished 
almost to the texture of ivory ! 


7 * * 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The twenty-second meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
10th May, 1950, at 6 p.m., followed by a dinner. 

Chairman: Mr. D. Seth-Smith. 

Members of the Club: R. M. Adamson, Dr. M. Amsler, Miss P. 
Barclay-Smith (Vice-Chairman), H.G. the Duke of Bedford, Miss K. 
Bonner, Captain A. Clarence, O. E. Dunmore, A. Ezra (Patron), 
J. F. M. Floyd, Mrs. W. O. Gilbert, H. J. Harman, H. J. Indge, 
Miss E. Maud Knobel (Club Hostess), Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, 
P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, S. Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. 
Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), R. C. J. Sawyer, E. N. T. Vane, 
H. Wilmot, S. A. Wright. 

Guests : James Bailey, Count Bobrinskoy, G. S. Cansdale, Mrs. G. S. 
Cansdale, N. Chaffer, Mrs. N. Chaffer, G. N. Clark, Mrs. G. N. Clark, 
Jj. O. Gilbert, Hans Johansen, D. Mc. Inerny, Mrs. D. Mc. Inerny, 
Miss A. J. Monier-Williams, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, 
Dr. N. Van Dorp Van Vliet, H. F. Vinall, Mrs. H. Wilmot, Mrs. S. A. 
Wright. 

Members of the Club, 24; guests, 19; total, 43. 

The Chairman, opening the meeting, said the Club was pleased to 
welcome as visitors Mr. and Mrs. Norman Chaffer, from Australia, 
Dr. N. Van Dorp Van Vliet, Holland, Mr. Hans Johansen, Denmark, 
and Mr. H. F. Vinall, Curator of the Aquarium, London Zoo. 

In the short time at his disposal Dr. Van Dorp Van Vliet was only 
able to describe briefly his feeding experiments with biological foods 
for fish and birds. A full account will be given in a future number of 
the AvicuLTuURAL MaGazine. Dr. Amsler, E. N. T. Vane, and G. S. 
Cansdale took part in the discussion that followed. 

After thanking Dr. Van Dorp Van Vliet for his interesting talk, the 
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Chairman called on Mr. Norman Chaffer to show his coloured films 
of Australian birds. The first, ““ Where Bower Birds Play,” taken 
in North-West N.S.W., was a remarkable pictorial record of the 
courtship and display of the Spotted Bower Bird ; in addition, there 
were close-ups of the Black-faced Wood Swallow, Soldier Bird Honey- 
eater, Ground Cuckoo-Shrike, Crested Pigeon, all with their nests 
and young ones. ‘The second film, “‘ Woodland Sanctuary,”’ near 
Sydney, showed us the Rufous Whistler, Sacred Kingfisher, White- 
throated Warbler, Mistletoe Bird, White-browed and Masked Wood 
Swallows. The remaining film was of birds in the Sydney area, and 
amongst the twenty shown were Bee-eater, Yellow and Red-capped 
Robins, Painted, Scarlet, and Yellow-winged Honey-eaters, Spur- 
winged and Banded Plover, Wrens, Flycatchers, and Pheasant 
Coucal. 

The Chairman, thanking Mr. Chaffer on behalf of the Club, said 
he could not recollect seeing a better series of films of birds. Very 
great patience and much care had been necessary; they were 
technically perfect. 

The audience showed by its warm applause that it fully appreciated 
Mr. Chaffer’s efforts. 

H. J. Indge exhibited a Japanese Blue Flycatcher. 

ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 


Hon. Secretary. 
* - * 


PERSONALIA 

Dr. Edward Hindle, Scientific Director, Zoological Society of 
London, has just returned from a flying visit to Pakistan, where he 
represented Great Britain at the Scientific Congress. 

The Country Life International Exhibition of Wild Life Photography 
was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 20th March to 1st April, 
1950. 

Members of the Society were well to the fore. The Organizing 
Secretary was Miss P. Barclay-Smith, and Herbert Calkin was mainly 
responsible for arranging the exhibits. 

Amongst the exhibitors were R. A. H. Coombes, K. S. Dharma- 
kumarsinhji, K. A. Norris, Lieut.-Col. Niall Rankin, Peter Scott, 
and C. S. Webb. Films were shown by Peter Scott, Expedition to the 
Canadian Arctic, and C. S. Webb, Wild Life in the Tropics and, for 
Francois Edmond-Blanc, “ Abubu,”’ the Story of a Gorilla Hunt, and 


African Paradise. Dr. Dillon Ripley’s Wild Life tn Assam was also 
shown. 


News from correspondents : 


David West, U.S.A., writes: “I note Mr. Seth-Smith expresses 
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surprise there is no record of Many-coloured Parrakeets being bred 
in the U.S. (1950, 45). Nevertheless, they have not yet been bred. 
There are still some females here, and maybe some day we will get 
some males.”’ 

H. M. Borbidge, Victoria, writes : ‘* My main success this year has 
been in breeding the Painted Finch (Emblema picta). One pair laid 
four eggs, hatched four young. When nearly reared one died, but the 
other three are in the aviary now. I have never bred them before, but 
they seem to breed freely, and I think a number of pairs will breed 
together as a colony. The three young have proved to be two hens 
and one cock ; so with one other cock, bought for £1, I have now 
three pairs, and will see how they get along next season. ‘Their 
nesting time commences about October here. No live food was given 
to them, and they seem as hardy as Zebras.”’ 

Dave Bush, N.S.W.: “ Mr. Turner and I arrived back safely with 
the Pere David Deer, lutino Ring-necks, Ultramarine Lorys, etc., all 
in good health. We had it very hot through the Suez Canal. 
Remember me to all the members I met in England, and tell them 
if they are at any time in Australia to be sure and let me know. 

‘TI have recently inspected the two following hybrids, which are 
new to me (i) Corella (short-face) x Galah, (ii) Many-colour 
Blue-bonnet. 

** My brother has again bred three nice young Little Lorikeets ; 
the last two young went to America.” 

E. J. Hallstrom, Sydney, writes: ‘In regard to the unnamed 
Parrots I procured in New Guinea. I found one had been previously 
named Double-eyed Dwarf Parrot, and another Alpine Parrot. One 
very nice bird may be described as a new variety of edwardsi—1 think 
a very much prettier one—and belongs to the family of Fig Parrots. 
At present no previous record of this particular bird has been found, 
so if it is not identified it will probably be called hallstromi. In regard 
to the breeding of these birds, I am afraid there is a lot to learn. 
The small Parrots choose a very small tree of soft timber, about the 
texture and hardness—or should I say softness—of Balsa wood. 
They cut a perfectly round hole into an upright tree, and then descend 


about four inches where their eggs are deposited on some fine chips. 


On a number of occasions young have been produced, but each 
time, after some slight disturbance, they have killed them. They 
need a great deal more privacy, and shortly I hope to have erected 
what I believe will be suitable aviaries for this class of bird.” 

Members are requested to endeavour to increase the membership 
of the Society. The Society needs as many new members as possible, 
thus assuring funds for the continued issue of the Magazine at its 
present size. 


A. A. P. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS FOR GARDEN AVIARIES. By Avec Brooks- 
BANK. Published by Cage Birds, Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
S.E. I. Ios. 6d. 


Reading this book has brought back many happy memories. I was 
always very fond of the foreign birds that could be kept in captivity, 
but infinitely preferred to keep them in aviaries rather than cages 
when this was possible, and no garden seemed to me quite complete 
that did not possess an aviary where one’s birds could be kept and 
watched under more or less natural conditions. An aviary of this 
kind gave one enormous pleasure and, although I cannot keep birds 
myself now, I well remember the joy of discovering that one’s treasures, 
belonging perhaps to a species that had never bred in Great Britain, 
were building their nest, and the excitement of the first appearance of 
the nestlings. These were experiences not easily forgotten, though I 
must admit that I had forgotten, until Mr. Brooksbank reminded me, 
that the successful breeding of the Yellowish Finch first took place in 
my aviary. One had terrible disappointments at times, but these 
only made one keener than ever to succeed eventually. 

It is a long time ago that I first commenced to keep foreign birds 
and, although I did once succeed in breeding Cockatiels in a large 
cage, I soon found that few birds were so accommodating and one 
could not do without aviaries, preferably out of doors. And how 
glad I should have been in those days to have possessed Mr. Brooks- 
bank’s book. It is true that there were a few books on foreign bird- 
keeping, but the information they contained left much to be desired, 
and one soon realized that one had to learn much from one’s own 
bitter experience. 

No one is better qualified than Mr. Brooksbank to write a book 
such as this, for he and Mr. Edward Boosey are co-directors, and 
the originators of the Keston Foreign Bird Farm, where many kinds 
of foreign birds have been kept and bred in garden aviaries since 1927. 
Besides being an expert on the keeping and breeding of birds, 
Mr. Brooksbank is a skilled photographer, and has formed the collec- 
tion of portraits of his birds with which his book is illustrated, some 
sixty pictures being reproduced ; in fact the text may be said to be 
written around the illustrations which are placed in alphabetical order. 

Although the species dealt with include the majority of the foreign 
birds kept by aviculturists, one rather misses others which might 
have been included in the text, even though no photographs were 
available. 


It is not easy to secure really satisfactory photographs of brightly 
coloured birds, but in most cases Mr. Brooksbank has been very 
successful, and produced pictures that can be easily recognized for 
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what they represent ; there are only two that I could not spot without 
looking at the printed name. These were the Sydney Waxbill 
p. 183) and Golden-breasted Waxbills (p. 75). I could not at first 
understand why the “ Yellow Bunting ’’ was included in the book, 
for I have always considered this name to belong to the Yellow- 
hammer, but soon found that it here referred to the Red-headed 
Bunting. The author considers the latter name inappropriate, as the 
bird has not, strictly speaking, a red head, but it is just as appropriate 
as that of the Black-headed Gull which has a brown head, and it is a 
pity to alter long established vernacular names. 

I cannot agree with the author that the so-called ** Silver Zebra- 
finch’ is “‘a great improvement on the normal bird”, though, of 
course, this is only one’s personal opinion. I am probably old- 
fashioned, but it seems to me a pity to produce these artificial varieties 
with a view to improving upon Nature. The normal type of the 
Zebra Finch is a charming and beautiful bird, which I far prefer to 
these present-day fakes. 

Full advice is given upon the building and furnishing of the aviary, 
the most suitable types of nesting-boxes and the plants to grow in the 
flight ; and there is an important chapter on common ailments and 
their treatment and, lastly, a complete index. 

D. S-S. 


NATURAL HISTORY: MAMMALS AND BIRDS. By Davip 
Setu-SmitH. “‘ Reason Why” Series. Herbert Jenkins, London, 
75. Od. net. 


This book, which is composed of three hundred and twenty-four 
questions and their answers most interestingly and lucidly explained 
contains all those points of information which one so often finds one 
just does not know and which search in the usual textbooks fails to 
provide. One hundred and forty of the questions and answers deal 
with birds and include such great variation of subject as How do 
Pelicans Catch fish—Why is the Secretary bird so named—Where do 
Parrots come from and what are their chief peculiarities—Why does 
the male Hornbill imprison his mate in her nest—or does he ?—Why 
does the Toucan have so large a bill—-When was the Canary first 
domesticated? A clear and comprehensive index is included. 

This is a book that will make a very wide appeal and certainly 
no one who is interested in natural history will be able to resist the 
expenditure of the necessary 7s. 6d. to procure it. 

P. B-S. 
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NOTES FROM THE LONDON ZOO 
By C. S. Wess 


At the time of writing (24th April) it is still rather early for new 
arrivals, but we have been fortunate in getting a few things of note. 

A pair of Purple or Green-backed Gallinules (Porphyrio mada- 
gascariensis) arrived from the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. These birds, 
known also as Reed-hens and Porphyrios, are rather like gigantic 
Moorhens but of much more vivid coloration—being purple on the 
under parts and olive-green on the back, with the face and throat 
azure blue. 


Although not uncommon in the wild state in favourable situations, 
they are seldom seen because of their skulking habits. Their favourite 
haunts are the reed-beds bordering lakes and swamps in Africa and 
Madagascar. In the latter country, whence our specimens came, 
they are particularly numerous in the vast reed-beds skirting Lake 
Alaotra, but few of the local Europeans have ever seen them at liberty. 


These Gallinules rarely move far from their safe retreats among the 
huge beds of Papyrus reeds, the very edges of which supply much of 
their natural food in the way of water-lily tubers and _ water-lily 
seeds. They do not appear to swim. 

Still harder to detect is the smaller Allen’s Porphyrio which might 
be considered a rare bird, even by a keen observer, but natives will 
produce both these birds by the dozen by setting traps in the reeds, 

It seems probable that Gallinules wishing to change their abode 
do their flying at night. Both Allen’s and the Martinique Gallinule 
have been picked up on ships at sea. 

A hen Sonnerat’s Junglefowl from Cléres has made a welcome 
addition to our existing stock. 

A pair of recently arrived Stanley Cranes from South Africa was 
presented by Mr. Alfred Ezra. 

An interesting collection of Penguins, including Ringed, Gentoo, 
Maccaroni, and a young Emperor Penguin has been presented by the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. The Emperor is new to 
Great Britain. 

Regarding Zoo happenings, we have bred for the first time here 
three European Eagle Owls (Bubo bubo). They are at present merely 
large animated balls of fluff. Previous broods were always abandoned 
or destroyed because of interference—a problem not easy to overcome 
where birds are on exhibit to thousands of visitors. This time the birds 
were screened off and left to their own devices. 

The Wattled Starling male has commenced his seasonal change 
of head-dress, and by the time these notes appear it should be complete. 
This seasonal transformation is, I think, unique among birds. In the 
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winter the sexes can hardly be distinguished, but in the spring the male 
develops long wattles on the chin and erectile wattles on the forehead 
and crown ; the head feathers disappear, and the skin of the head then 
becomes yellow in colour. In the reverse season the wattles shrink 
and disappear, and the head becomes fully feathered again. 

It is probable that these changes will be illustrated in a future 
issue of the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 

Many of our Pheasants have laid, and I hope to publish results in 
the next number. 

A word on longevity. A Condor that died recently had been here 
for thirty-nine years. The larger birds of prey, like the Parrots, 
have a long expectation of life, but it is surprising to what ages some of 
the smaller birds will live. A Royal Starling that came with an 
importation of birds from Abyssinia in 1929 is still going strong. 

Other long-lived Starlings are a Glossy (21 years), a Red-winged 
(22 years), and an Amethyst (23 years). 

A Trumpeter Hornbill that I captured myself as an adult bird 
twenty-one years ago in Portuguese East Africa is as fit as ever. 

An Adjutant Stork lived here for forty-three years. 

Against these figures it is interesting to read of the expectation of life 
of some birds in the wild state. 

David Lack in his monograph of the Robin estimates the average 
length of life as 10-8 months, and John Buxton in his monograph 
of the Redstart, estimates that this bird’s expectation of life is 9-3 
months. A large percentage of these birds, especially the young and 
inexperienced, are wiped out by predators. 


NOTES 
CoRRIGENDA. 


The titling of upper illustration on plate facing page 72 should read “* Gouldian 
Finches ” not ‘* Young Gouldian Finches ’”’. 
Volume 55, page 117, third paragraph, for “‘ typical ”’ read “‘ atypical ”’. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Editor is greatly indebted to E. Boosey and A. Brooksbank for presenting 
the colour plate which forms the frontispiece of this number. . 


SEVENTEENTH Century TOUCANS. 

Reading through the old county natural history books, I have noted two rather 
curious items connected with Toucans. 

In the Natural History of Oxfordshire, by Robert Plot, LL.D., late Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum and Professor of Chymistry in the University of Oxford, first 
published in 1676 (second edition, 1705), we read on page 182: “In the year 1644 
the Pica Brasiliensis, or ‘Toucan, whose beak is near as big as its whole body, was 
found within two miles of Oxford, and given to the Repository in the Medicine- 
School, where it is still to be seen ; which argues it a bird of a very rank wing, there 
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being a necessity of its flying from America hither, except we shall rather say it 
might be brought into England by ship, and afterwards getting away might fly 
hither.” 

And in the Natural History of Lancashire, Cheshire and the Peak, in Derbyshire, by Charles 
Leigh, Doctor of Physick, 1700, we find a plate depicting six birds, one of which, a 
Toucan, is described on page 195 as: ‘“* The Brasilian Magpye ; this was driven 
upon the coasts by the violent hale-storm, described in Mr. Burgher’s first plate, 
and found dead upon the sea-coasts in Lancashire.” 

Mr. Burgher’s plate “* shews the flashes of lightning, the largeness of the hail- 
stones that fell in that storm and the hares and birds that were kill’d by them ”’. 
The storm was in 1697, and great damage was done by the hail, “ several stones 
were nine inches in circumference, others were six, seven and eight.” 

A Toucan in those days must surely have been a bird of very considerable rarity, 
and it is a little surprising that the owners of the birds now mentioned failed to take 
better care of them. 


A. A. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRD SHOWS 


May I reply to your correspondent, Derek Goodwin’s letter regarding Bird Shows. 

As one who has been attending, organizing, and on a small scale, exhibiting for a 
great number of years, I entirely disagree with Mr. Goodwin’s remarks and con- 
clusions. 

To say that Shows do not gain recruits to bird keeping is just plain rubbish. That 
the person who objects to the keeping of birds in cages will not be converted by 
attending exhibitions is quite probable, but I suggest that the lay public generally 


are greatly interested in the various exhibits, and that many do take up our fascinating 
hobby can be proved by any Show manager or secretary. 

The next point I challenge is that the birds exhibited would be left peacefully in 
their aviaries “‘ had their owners cared more for their birds than for their own 
aggrandisement ’’, and that this would be a good thing for the birds. That one 
gets pleasure from winning a prize I do not deny, but as far as most of my friends 
who exhibit foreigners is concerned, their first thought is for the birds. 

I imagine that your correspondent has never exhibited birds, because I can assure 
him that the excitement of Shows is certainly beneficial to most birds, always pro- 
viding they are not sent to too many Shows, and that birds that are temperamentally 
unsuited to Shows, as some are, are excluded. 

All wild birds in their natural surroundings have to be in a state of alertness to 
the many dangers that beset them from the time they leave the nest to the time 
they die. Birds in captivity soon learn to ignore their normal enemies beyond the 
wire, and thereby also tend to lose their natural tenseness, and I have proved, at any 
rate to my own satisfaction, that the keying up of a bird’s nervous system by the 
excitement of being exhibited is definitely beneficial to its health. 

That there is a certain type of person who considers bird keepers sadists, etc., is 
certainly true, and I do most heartily agree that aviculturists can, and I think do, 
combat this ignorance (for that is what it is) by inviting these people to see their 
birds and aviaries. I have been amused on many occasions by the interest and 
surprise of field ornithologists when viewing my birds, and their obvious contentment 
in captivity. 

I suggest that bird keepers can and should explain to the public when visiting 
Shows what the birds are, where they come from, and any peculiar habits they have 
in the wild, and I can assure my bird keeping friends they will be surprised and 
pleased at the interest shown and the friendships that can come from these casual 
chats. 

In conclusion, I trust that aviculturists will support the Shows to their utmost, so 
that we may see those feathered treasures that would otherwise be unknown to the 
great majority, and that one of the happiest gathering places for those who want to 
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meet their fellows who have the same interests and to exchange experiences and pass 
on knowledge, are kept going. 
Improve the Shows and Show conditions! Yes, by all means. Abolish them ! 
Never. 
Oscar E. Dunmore. 
22 Kincsway Roan, 
LEICESTER. 


BIRD SHOWS 


Mr. Goodwin would presumably class me as one who never exhibits a bird as 
having so much feeling for my birds that I would not subject them to the degrading 
cruelty of a show. That would not be correct. I do not show birds because I am 
only interested in breeding them in captivity and studying the conditions which are 
essential to their health and well being. My season is Spring and Summer, the show 
season is Autumn and Winter. No bird can be at the peak of its condition for twelve 
months of the year ; I try to bring mine to this point in the breeding season, and rest 
them during the show season. 

That friend of Mr. Goodwin’s who would like to stamp out bird keeping is, I fear, 
far too common a type to-day. Having been reared and weaned on austerity and 
controls, they have a mania for interfering with other people’s business or pleasure. 
They have an infinite capacity for fault-finding in others, and completely lack the 
grace or ability to consider their own shortcomings. I have frequently been nauseated 
by records of the exploits of many big game hunters and museum collecting expedi- 
tions in the pursuit of scientific knowledge (to their way of thinking), but I have 
not yet raised a banner “ Ignorance rather than wholesale slaughter ’’—perhaps it is 
time some misguided fool did. 

Bird shows have an enormous educational and stimulating effect both on the 
“lay public” and the average enthusiastic aviculturist. They provide an oppor- 
tunity for the latter to gather from widely distributed areas to compare notes and 


renew friendships. They encourage the competitive spirit—a point to which our 


** friend ’’ above is doubtless fundamentally opposed—I am all in favour in spite of 
being a non-exhibitor. 


E. N. T. Vane. 
** RIDGEWAY,” 
Jor. STREET, 
PINNER, Mippx. 


Although a lot of words have already been spilled on the above subject, I should 
like to add simply : Let the Avicultural Society adhere to avicultural matters and 
leave out ornithology ; it will be better for all concerned. 

H. J. INpGE. 
TRIMSTONE, 
THORPE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


I entirely disagree with the views expressed in the above letter. Aviculture has 
an important part to play in the science of ornithology, and to this end the Avt- 
CULTURAL MAGAZINE has always striven. The amount of valuable data that has been 
lost by aviculturists who have failed to record their observations on birds in captivity 
is deplorable.—Eprror.) 


DIAMORPHIC DOWN PATTERNS 


Mr. Terry Jones’ letter regarding the dimorphism noted in his Ross Goslings was 
of interest to me, as I bred young from three different pairs of Ross during the last 
few years before my collection at Wallingford, Conn., was dispersed. 

All were identical in colour of down when hatched. A soft shade of yellow, almost 
primrose, surrounded the eyes, and extended almost to the top of the head, which 
shaded into a light grey, the back of the neck this light grey, deepening somewhat 


on the back, and lighter grey underneath, with the throat yellowish. The primrose 
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colour faded after the first few days, to a light yellow-grey. This may be an awkward 
description, as I cannot qualify as an expert cither on colours or descriptive ability, 
but I think it will give an idea of the coloration of the newly-hatched Gosling. 

One pair (the first to breed) were both wild-caught birds. Surprisingly they were 
exceedingly tame, and the female nested in a small building, and acted always much 
like a domestic Goose. The other two pairs were made up of females from the wild- 
caught pair, and two wild-caught Ganders obtained in California. The females 
of the latter two pairs both nested in their second year. 

In dispersing my birds, the Ross were sold or given to various people. Of these, 
I have had the opportunity of seeing resulting progeny only from the pair given to 
Mr. John E. Deeter, of Millbury, Mass. I gave him a female raised in 1945, and 
one of the wild-caught California males in the Spring of 1946. Because Mr. Deeter’s 
conditions are not of the best for breeding, this pair did not produce young until the 
1949 season, when four eggs were laid, and three young hatched and raised to 
maturity, one of the young later being found dead. The newly-hatched Goslings 
were identical in down colouring to those which I reared. 

I obtained a hand-reared Ross female from Europe before ever being so fortunate 
as to breed any, and although mated to a wild-caught male, she never nested. This 
female was much larger and coarser in head and conformation than the wild-caught 
birds I owned, and the young from them, and it is possible she may have been a 
sterile bird which might have accounted for her marked difference when compared 
with the wild-caught birds. It would have been interesting to have compared her 
progeny with those from the wild-caught birds, had she ever nested, as they might 
have shown a different colour pattern as mentioned by Mr. Jones. 

So far as I am able to ascertain, there are not more than three persons breeding 
the Ross Geese at the present time in this country, in spite of the fact that over a 
period of several years quite a few hand-reared young were sold to wild fow! fanciers 
in various parts of the country. The Ross is such a lovely little Goose and becomes 
so tame and friendly, it is a delightful addition to any waterfowl collection. 

C. L. Srey. 
SEVENFIRES, 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 


The Editor does not accept responsibility for opinions expressed in articles and correspondence. 


No article in the Avicu-TURAL MaGazine can be reprinted without permission from the 
Editor. 
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